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Section i ' 4 ^ / 

FOREWORD ' . . , , , 

In 1976, Educational Testing Se/vice was awarded a contract by the 
Women's Program Staff of the U.S. Office of Education to design a communi- 
cations network dealing with women's educational equity. As' the first 
phase of designing this network, an analysis was made of the information 
needs of individuals \fho might be key users of^ such a network. The 
need for women to have better iaformation about tfhe grant-getting and * 
funding process was one of the topics raised most frequently. ^ 

As a consequence,, the Women's Program ^aff^asked that this booklet 
be prepared. It is intended to give a general overview of the process 
of obtaining' funds from foundations and government agencies and to provide 
reference* to additional, more detailed resources. This publication is designed 
primarily for use by teachers, administrators, women's groups, and other 
citizens concerned with the funding of programs which will further edu- 
cational equity for wom^n . Consequently, it does not contain extensive 
infomfation on research grants ntor does it cover funding sources for projects 
and programs which are not directly relevant to women's educational equity. 

The process of obtaining funds for your project or prograun is. not 
magical. It vfill require careful preparation, hard work, and persistence. 



We wish you success I 
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Section II 
, , THE FUNDING PROCESS 

^croen's organizations and women researchers have of ten* complained 
that the process of obtaining grants and contracts is a mysterious system 
which is dominated by the "old h>oy" network. Actually there is no great 
mystique .about fund-raising. The purpose of this publication iiz to oresont 
a? clearly as possible and in nontechnical terms the fundamentals irv: 
(1) identifying where the moneys is; (2) writing an effective funding 
request; anc^O) subprdtt^ing the application for funds. Although ob^ta^^ing 
funding for prograins and research ..is a highly competitive undertaking, 
women can be as successful as men. ' , 

* 

A. Where the Money Is 

Most people think^of'. private foundations as the mdin source of 
philanthropic funds but federal and stat^ governments also provide funding 
for many kinds of programs artd projects for women. 
* But before you approach either a foundation or a government agency, ^ 

you must have a clear idea of th| kind of project or program yoti wish to 

' ♦ I, 

have funded. These groups* basic Concern is with your ^dea . Why do you 

want this money and what are the expected benefits of the project, both 

short and long range? Furthermore, thinking out your idea carefully 

will help you in picking the best funding sources to approach. No one 

foundation or agency gives money for every type of project. In particular, 

• n * • 

you should distinguish between requesting program funding (to develop 

a new service or to continue an estat^isfi^/ service) and requesting 



research and development funding '(to study. problem, its causes, and 
how it m^ght be solved) . ^ ^ , - 



In the next section we give a brief overview of the kinds of 

private and public sources of funds. Specific iriformation .about founda- 
. tions and agencies is given in Sections IV and V, 
1. Private Foundations 

Although there are soma 20,000 tax-jexempt foundations in the 
United State^ most of these have fairly limited assets. ' About '1 , 000 founda- 
tions hold 90 percent of all foundation assets and about 100* major foundations 
hold 70 percent of all foundation assets, foundations can be classified into 
different- categories dependent on^their size or the nature of their ptograin, 

a. National Foundations . These are the* major foundations mentioned 
abov^ whose assets range from $100 million to $1 "Million, and which account 

* ■ T 

for 'about 70 percent of the total Af philanthropic -foundatipn giving. - 
These foundations serve^interests across the country. They usually have 
a profes^sional staff of individuals well-infonped in their field who will 
review proposals and make recommendations about whetfier or not a given 
proposal should be funded. Because requests to these foundations often 
outnumber the grants given by 10 to 1 or more, competition is keen. - The 
quality of the proposal and the qualifications of the' individuals to be ' - 
involved in the pVogect are especially important. Examples of national ' 
foundations are: Carnegie, Ford, Kellogg, and Sloan, Most research funding 
coines from national foundations. 

' ^- ^ Family Foundations . These are the most niamerous typfes of 
foundations (about 15,000). They are frequently small in size, have a 
lijnited\-or no professional staff, and are under the control of the donor 
or the family which established it. These family foundations provide 
20 percent of the total amount of philanthropic giving. Because they often 
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focus on local (city, state, or regional) giving^ they are a good potential 
source of funds for programs which will have a heavy input in a given* area. 
The Rocliefeller Family Fund is one example of a family foundation, - 
c. CQmmunity Trusts . These are clusters of small bequests 
lumped into a single city foundation. Their giving, is limited to that 
area. Most cc^raminity trusts try to be closely attuned to ttge prevailing 
needs in' a oity. * Although a few of these trusts are quite large, most, 
are small. Thei^ total giving fs fp/^ percent of ' philanthropic funds. These 
trusts are a good source for^smail "grassroots" projects for local- communi- *. 
ty groupp. Examples of commur^j.ty trusts are: New York^ Community Trust 
and the San Francisco Foundation. ^ , ' • 

d'. Corporate Foundations . Most corporate foundations make a 
large number of small grants ($1,000 to $5,000) to organizations and, ' * 
agencies in 'communities where their plants or offices aire located or * 
to provide scholarships for employee children. A few, however, such as 
Exxon, are the size of national foundations. Corporate fo\indatians 
provide five percent of the total philanthropic giving. Corporate foundations 
and other corporate giving may al^so ^pport programs like' the United Way 
which can disperse them to community groups. " - * 

Family, Vommunity, and corporate foundations are especially : 
good sources for program funding . ^ ' ' 

2, Governme^nt Funding ' , 

The federal government, state government, and city (local) 
goverrjment are all potential sources of funds for prograuns related to 
\Jomen's educational* equity. The federal government is a source of both 
program and research funds. State and local 'governments tend to be'' better 



sources for program funds than for research" support.. Government funding, ' 
also catlled public money, provides* things called by ^uch names as training' 
-grants, staffing grants, research grants, project grants, demonstration 
grants, matching grants,' ^construction grants, categorical grants, capita- 
tion* grants, and block grants. These €erms^are explained in the glossary. 

a J Tederal Government . The best sourpe of in:^rmation about * ' 

\ / . ■ 

funding resources^ within the Federal Government ^is the Cal^log of Federal 

■ % / 

Domestic Assistance . This is prepared annually by the Of:fice of Management 
, and Budget ! and sold through the Government Printing Office, Washington* D.C. 
20402. The cost of the most rec^- edition was $7.50. In March 1978, the 
OE Guide to Federal education Programs , will be available from the U.S. Office 
of Education, American Education Magazine, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

A number of impprtant sources of funding of programs ^r and 
research about women ^can be found within the Department of Health, Educationr^- 
^and Welfarje. (PfEW) . Perhaps the/ best known of these is the Women's Educational 
Equity Act Program within the Office of Education. (A description of this 
program is given in Section V.) Other Eciuc^tion Division programs of interests 
to^ women include those of the National Institute of Education, the Fund for 
.the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, the National Center for • Educati9n 
Statistics, and ^t he U.S. Office of Education- A publication. Focus on Women , 
describes some recent prS^rams for women which have been funded by these 
agencies. Other HEW agencies have relevant programs in aging, child 
develoj^ent, humafi development, and mental health. 

In addition r prograims for women^ can 'be found in the National 
Science jPoundation., the National Endowment for the Humanities, t/ational 
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• . , : ^ 

Endowment for , the Arts, and the Departm^^it of Labor 3s well as other parts 

of thef^ government. The maj'or federal sources for funding for projects 

i • • ' ^ . 

of spi<:ial interest to women a^e described in Section V. However^ this , 

list is not exhaustive. Your program or project may be more suitable for 

some agency not discussed in this publication* Therefore/ ypu should in-^ 

^^^^^ 

vestigate a variety of other funding possibiliti^^^B^^Ka^ the sources 
mentioned in this publication. , . ^ • 

I b. Kinds of Federal Funding ,>> 'fhe Federal Government makes its 
funds available to- institutions and individuals in*»1:hree basic wa^ys: 

(1) Contracts Announcements - when a federal agency wants to 
award a contract for a particular piece of work such as program evaluation, 
collection oF data, or other researesh anc| development work, it issues a^ 
"Request for Propbsal" <RFP) , by placiijg announcements in the^ Commerce 
business Daily^ of the U,S. Department of Commerce. This is published by 
the Government' Printing Off ice ran Washington., Those who wish to submit for 
tl>e proposal can wi:;ite fo^ the REP whidh specifies in considerable detail 
the work to be accomplished, the required qualifications of the bidder, the 
time limits for the work, and the deadline for submitting ^ the proposal., tn 
^^T\f^aiTiY cases the RFP will also list the criteria by which the proposal will be 
competitively judged, "with the weighting of each factor. ♦ ^ 

^ (2)* Program Announcements - are public statements about programs 

for which grant applicatiqns for funds are solicited, as in the casfe of the 
^National Institute of Education, the Fund, for the Improvement of Postsecondatry 
^ucatior* and programs of the U.S» Office of E4uCation. Grant programs are 
described in the federal Register , published by the National Archives, General 
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■ SerVices Administration, Washington, D.C. .Grant announcements usually ^ 

^t^nclude, information about the areas in which funding will be given, eligibility ^ 

^^^B|n.a, instruct ions* aboig::. the preparation and submission of the grant prp- 

^^sal^, and the grant evaluation criteria. 
- • 

(3) Unsolic^iited Proposals - will be entertained by, some agep'cies, 

such as United States Office of Education, National Institute of Education, 

and National Science Foundation, for research or development which promises 

to solve a pressing educational need, 
t 

c. State and Local Funding , Because the rules and regulations 
differ from one state or city to another, it is not possible to make mcoiy 
general statements about these sources. 

Some money is available from states through programs like - ' 
revenue sharing. This is money which comes to states from the federal 
government on a formula basis. You shouJ.d contact your state ^department of 
education or othef' areas of your state government to learn tnore about thes€* 
funds. A free booklet called. Getting Involved.- Your Guide to General 
Revenue Sharing is available from the Office of Revenue Sharing, 2401 E Street ,5 
N.w'. , Washington, D.C. 20226. 

Some states have publications which can help you .learn more 
about how to obtain funding, ^r example, the New York State Department of 
Municipal Affairs publis^hes a l^ooklet called, "State Aid to Local Government." 
This tells which municipctl^departments have funds for subcontracting to 
nonprofit agencies. \ ' ^ 
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Alexis Hefman, Dijrector of the Women's Bureau of the 
Department* ^f Labor, has suggested that women's groups submit proposals 
t6 the COTipr^vensive Employment a|id Training Act (CETA) f>rime sponsors. 
CETA is a program to provide skill^rtraining and u^jgrading for the iarf- 
employed and the low income worker. Herman was quoted as saying that * 
this program is "an excellent opportunity for women and women's groups 
to present innovative ideas about skill training improvement for women." 
A' publication, A Guide to See)^ing Fiinds from CETA is available frcxn the 
Wcanen's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D^C. 20210. 

State and local government agencies m^y also prepare requests*, 
for proposals from time to time. If you are? interested, you s^hould contact 
these agencies directly. Call the state or city department of education an<i^^ 
ask to talk with the Funding Office. Edyqaftion Daily has begun piiblishing, 
as a service ^o schopl districts and other educational groups .and agencies, 
announcements of these group's requests for * proposals for pducat ion-related 
research. 

3. Other Sources 

One so^irrf^of program funding that is often overlooked is the 
United Way which operates in many cbmmunitie^. Organizations which provide' r 
a service can become .a part of this group and receive support for their 
activities. Contact your local United Way group for- more infotmdtion. 
Sometimes local United Way gr'oups can help you obtain funding eVen if you 
are not a member of their organization. For example> the United Way of 
Central Maryland sponsors Project Urban S§lf-Help (PUSH) which is intended to 
assist "grass roots groups not eligible for full membership in the United 
Fund." ^ 
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Businesses and corpp rat ions are also potential sources of funding 
for aiding small local, programs, such as the operation of child care 
centers, coui\seling centers,.' etc. Businesses may also be able to donate 
useful materialfe fq^ your progralfis. " . ' 

Don't hesitate .to contact^volunteer agencies or volunteer 
coordinating bureau^ in yoiur' c<?tninunity . They may be able to provide you 
with voliojateer" wo'rke;:;«^l^o can help operate your program. Look' foj:. other 
organizations/wio might work with your group to provide a "larger, mpre 
comprehensive anS jndte fundable ptogram. * ' . 

-ff you are tryirtg. ^ obtaip support for an ongoing program, 
explore "fee for service" ari-eM%ge©ejit^ with your gity, county or sta.t^^ 
government. If they agree ^hat the service you are. providing is very much 
needed, they may decide to buy your service 'through their apjirppriations. 
B. Who Can Get Funds* . \ * ^ 

One very basic and impoj:iant first step is to .find out if you or 
your organization' is eligible to jrec^ive funds from a fo\indation ,or federal 
agency. Some foundations and^agencies will"'gtve. funds' to organizations, 
only, not to individuals. In addition, many foundations and agencies will 
give funds only^ to nonprofit' corp6rations eligible to receive charitable 
gifts. The Users Guide to Funding Sources contains information on getting 
tax-exempt status to, make you eligible for siich funding. It is important- 
for you to find out if your organization is a legal entity which can receive 
funds before you begin making grant applicat;ions* 



If you or your organization are interested in applying for fxinds but 

.... 

t eligible. 



are not eligible, you may find it useful to work with other groups who 



are eligible. ^ For example, you could approach your locad 'scliool board with 
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your idea and see if they would submit the grant application. 
C. Sources of Information about Funding 

, A widely known reference book about foundations is The Foundation 
^Directory . It contains brief eixtries describing foundations and their 
ar^as of interest. Thfe appendix contains^ two usefiil articles, "What^ 
Makes a Good Proposal" and ".What will Foundations Look for When You 

/ ^ - ^ 

Sxibmit a Grant Proposal?". . This directory may be ordered from the - 
Foi^dation Center,. 888 Seventh Avenue, New York^ New York 10019. It may 
also be found in many libraries and in the offices of some of the larger ( 
organizations and agencies which solicit funds from foundation sources. 
The Foundation Center also has branch repositories around the country which 
can provide information about -funding. A list of these repositories is 
given in Appendix A. 

Another book, called Foundation Profiled , published by Taft Products, 

1000 Vermont Avenue, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20005, gives an ~ in-depth report 

on 228 of the richest foundations. * fi 

U 

Two other useful pxibiications are the Annual Register of Gran^ Support , 
pxiblished by Marquis Academic Media, 200 East Ohio Street, Chicago^ Illinois 
60611 and the User's Guide to Funding Resources , published by Chilton Books, 
Radnoir, Pennsylvania. 

The Annual Register of Grant Support includes a helpful introduction ' 

to the grant-making process.' One section of this volume is devoted to 

programs of support for worsen amd inclifdes information about fellowships, 

prizes, and similar grants-in-aid. The Users Guide to F\indinj[ Resources 

» 

in addition to its helpful section on getting a taxnaxonption also 
contains a guide to pjrogram planning and proposal writing. A separate 
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section covers funding for women's concerns, with infonnatioi^bout ^bpth 
national and regional sources. ^ 
The Ford Foundation is scheduled to publish (in February 1978) a report / 



on Funding for Women's Prograiqs. This publicatio|i will include: (1) a' 



/ 



Survey of Federal Government Grants and Contracts Fo&using on Women's Rights' 
and Opportunities 1971"]^7j6.; (2) a Review , of Grant-Makin^'fbr Women's 
Isfeues in the 1970's; Past Patterns an^^^Futur'e Priorities; ahd (3) a Survey 



of International FundiM for tM Advancement of Women. 

The best single sou^e of information about the national found'^.ions 
is their annual reports. Copied of these reports are free from the 
foundatidn on request. ' ^ . 

A^list of state foundation directories can be found in the October- 
December 1977 issue of the Grantsmanship Center News. This is available 
from the Center, 1015 West Olympic Bouleyard, Lds Angeles, California 90015. 

There are a number oi private organizations which will help 'you learn 

\ ' ^ 

aibout how aijd where to secure foundation grants. However, Aese can be 

expensive and\iay not tell you much more than you could lecurn on your 

own by careful s^d^of the references list^ above and the foundation's. 

I 



annual report. 

The Women's Educational Equity Act Program (WEEAP) has recently awarded 

a contract for 20 free wdrkshops on how to develop ^and obtain funding for 

programs of concern to womenw For information about these workshops write to 

^sa k. Hunter, Far West LaborXtc^y for Educational Research and Development, 

V 

1855 Folsom Street, San Francisco\ California 94103. Materials from these 
workshops will be made available to\ndividuals and orgauiizatioM through 
the Government Printing Office by the f^ll of 1978. 



\ 
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As mentioned earlier, the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistai^ce 
is the best source- of information about Federal Government funding. In 
addition, the Federal Register amnounces government programs «*nd grants 
competition arid their rules and regulations, while Commerce Business Daily 
has announcements of requests for proposals from the federal government. 
Most federal agencies also have*a prpgram announcement. If' you are • 
interested in the programs of a specific agency you should write the agency 
and ask to be placed on their mailing list for such- announcements. ^ 

A few publications also describe funding of programs especially for 
women are available from women^s organizations and/or from the women's 
special interest groups and caucuses of professional ofganizaticms. 
Examples of these are: Getting ,Your ShAre: An Introduction to F\indraising 
available for $2.00 from the Wo!|ieh's Kction Alliance, 370 Lexington Avenue , 
New York, N.Y. 10017 and the Funding Supplement of the American Psychological 



Afffeociat ion's Division 35 (Psychology of Women) Newsletter, available from - 
Virginia O'Leary, Oakland Univerteity, Rochester, Minnesota 48063.. - 

The Women's Action Alliance Wls<S provides techni^^ assistance to women 
seeking funds. They read proposals and make suggestions; , aid grant^ seekers 
in locating the Appropriate file on funding sources. They also publish 
information about funding in the . Women's* Agenda . 

The Women's Bureau has a collection of naterials called a "Funding Kit." 
The kit is available frctfh the Bureau, U.S Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.jC. 20210. Single copies are free. ^ 

I 

A list of other books, reprints, and other publications which may 
help you find out about sources of funding an^ about proposal development 
is given in Appendix B. , 
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. Special Opportunities ,for Minority Women , ^ 

' Although minority women often^^l thati^they fade the "double-bind" of * 
both sex and race stereotyping, when it comes to seeking sojtirces of funding 
they can obtain support both from foundations and agencies which have special 
programs for minorities as weip. as from those foundations and agencies men- 
.tioned in this publication which have an interest, in funding programs for 
wOTien. 

*' Among the foundations which have recently supported projects and .prograi^ - 
for minority women are: Carnegie Corporation of New York, Ford Foundation, 
William aiti Flora Hewlett' Foundation, Rockefeller Family^ Fund, Rocjcefeller 
Fdindation/^^air Francisco Foundation, and Florence and John Schumann Foundation. 

A source book about foundations which have fund^ Nativ^ American programs, 
the Directory of American Indian Private.. Funding.^Sources ^ is available from 
the American Indian Higher Education Consortium, 1626 High Street, - Denver , 
Colorado 80218,. Cflrr^nt funding information about Native American affairs 
is available from the Exchange , Pheljis-Stokes Fund, 1832 Corcoran Street, N,W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

* The March 1974 issue of Black Enterprise^ contains an article 6n "Corporate 
Support for Black Causes." 

Section III 
HOW TO WRITE A GOOD FUNDING REQUEST 

Funding requests will, of course, differ depending on their nature and 

r 

on the foundation or agency to which they are being submitted. The basic 
advice given here is intended to be relevant in a wide range of ^^si^uatipns^. 

Writing a grant application or proposal can be a rewarding exercise. 
It forces the author to think through exactly what the project purpose .is. 
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the contribution the' projeqt can make, the people^^be involved, and tj^ 
estimate time a^d costs to achieve the end point., "We resulting, dpcument, 
if well- composed, can be a creative*^ontribution to ffroblem-solving in 
meeting women's needs. 

A. The Well Planned Request 

The f^^rstvstep in writing a goo^ funding request is planning what you 
are goin^ to do. ' why ar^ yo^Tgding to write the request?' What is it you 
want ^o do? No foundatiU or government agency gives money for everything. 
Once you have an idea for what you'W?5trr^like to do clearly in mind, it is 
time for you t^o da your research to identify ^tential funding sources. Do 
not write a funding request first and then try to identify a foundation. or 
agency where you can submit it. Because each funding source differs in s - 
what it will support and in its requirements for profiosal content, you will 
almost certainly have to rewrite any grant application or proposal to make 
it fit the requirements of the source you finally 'select. You can save time 
writing and rewriting if - you do not write more than a rough outline or short 
precis before you identify the best funding source for your project or program. 

Relevance, the amount oCmoney requested/ and timing are all important 
ixi planning funding requests. ^ 

The receiving federal agency or foundation must have indicated, by 
E^St giving, that it is interested in this area. This requires a very 
careful analysis as to whether there is a "fit" between your project or 
program and the agency's interests. For example, a study of the health 
of preschool children is not likely to be supported by the Fund for the 
In5>roveinent of ^ostsecondary Education" 



A request for $100,000 should not be sent to a foundation with tbtal j 
axmual budget of a quyter of a million dollars* J4ost foundations (and | 
many federal agencies) have ongoing commitments of 70-80 percent of their^ 
funds, and even the '^ys in which the remaining 20-30 percent is spent j.^ 



ited in one way or another. 



Drafts of finding requests go through a number of stages — preli4inary 
outline, review, revision, final draft, final submission. This tAes^ 
time, and involves the input of a number of people who will be working on 
the project if a^nt is approved. Also iie time lag '(with both fc^daticjns 
and. federal agencies) from date tof submission to approval or rajecti^pn qan ' 



be froS^ree months to a year, and this should be considered in plr|»enting 
the project timetable. • ' ' j^:^ 

Prepare a list of potential funding ;so\irces for yo\ir project or program. 
Then investigate these sources carefully, jse sure that they have il&de or 
have annourtced that they plan to make grantk for the kinds of activity you^ 
wiqh to have funded. Get copies of the fouAlalion annual report and/or the 
agencies grant announcements. Check their r-equirements and deadUnes 
carefully, if possible, request a ISffeappUcation. interviev-with one or 
two of t\e most likely sources after you have sent them your outline. ilt 
^s iiiport^t, beforVyou begin to write yo\ir application, that you review 
the mater iilJ^which yd^iave received, from tiij^^s^TK;^^^foundat Follow 
their prepa^tion instructions carefully. You do not want to be ^turned 
down for funAs because your material was presented in the wrong format, 
because you did not submit the required number of copies, or because you 

H ^ 

missed the deadline for submission. 
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Your outline should cover: ^ , ' \ 

(1) what you plan to do; 

(2) why this needs to begone; 

(3) the steins involved in implementing your pl^; 

(4) who will be involved in implementing the. plan*; 
• . ^hen and where this work will be done; 

(6) the cost of doing the- work; \ 
• •* 

(7) th^ anticipated outcomes; and 

(8) the method of evaluation. 

Foundations - ft -is becoming increasingly ;the practice of ;nost foundations' 



to request that' the initial 6ontacfbe >^short letter (no more thap two or 
three p^es) outlining the nature of the proposed project, its po'ssible 
impact and outcomes, and an approximate fi^e.as to the cost. Essentially 
this is a capsu^ or digest of the full prtjposal . This letter can begin ^s 
follows: - ' . 

"I am writing to raise with the Foundation th€ 
possible interest in a special proje^T which we have 
been deverloping over the last __ months. Briefly 

it is this. ' .* 1 , n 

The letter then gives the essential^s, and concludes 

with- "I would be happy to send you a longer deserip- 

tion of the project if you' feel it ^aii«^within the " 

cvirrent funding patterns of the Foundatioi», and I - 

would be pleased to come to your office >ir discussion 

at a time convenient for you . " ' 

the contents of such a letter are basically the sane as the one-page 
abstract or summary which wou^^ precede the complete proposal. A reading 
of thi's letter gives the foundation executive an overview of what the 
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project ii all about, and thfe basis for making a decision as to whether 

/'•'.. ^ - ' 

or not tq encourage further discussion. 

• - I ■ . 

If the decision is positifre, the foundation reply is usually an invitation. 

to s^na the filfl proposal QV to come, to the foundation office, or bot^.^ In 

any e*^ent, the letter has secured a "reldipg" as to whether the proposal is 

or i^ not rel.evant to their filnding interes1;s. 

' / A discussion with foundation officers is usually an instructive experience 
witjh penetrating quesVj^ns^ raised about the contribution the project can 
actually make to a problem, the time required, the staff to be Assigned, and- 
the cost of the undertaking. If the meeting goes well, and encoi^gement is ^ _ 
given, a final proposal (incorporating the poiats raised by th4 fotodation) 
is drafted and submitted. There is no assurance at this point, and no 
coomiitment made by the foundation officer, that, the project will actually 
be funded. 

^ Federal Agencies - Some fedei^al agencies have a preapplication procedure 

t 

which. allows you to find out something about their interest in .your ideas 
before you develop a complete grant application. In many cases, however, . 
this advance discussion with 'an agency is not possible. For example,, 
in tespdnding to a request for proposal (RFP) , it is not usually possible 
to u^e th\« approach. You must read the RFP carefully to determine exactly 
what~ty flying agency wants done and how they wish to have it done. Some- 
tijnes a^ncieVhold "offerors" or "biddess" conferences where you and others^ 
interested in responding^ the RFP can ask questions about it. Most 
agencies will not discuss the content of an RFP individually with potential 
respondents; this is to ensure that all respondents have equal opportunity 
to have exactly the same infonnaltion about the^rk to be done. ^ 
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The following checklist will h,elp you in planing yovy: fundfng request: 

♦ 

Mak^e list of potential funding sources. 
" Ototain copies of agetvcy or foundation guidelines , regulations r 
•grauit eurmouncemen^, amnual^r^j^rt , etc. 

^ Ctot^n list'of recent gramts and awards for eacl| source.^ 

/ 

Read materials ccurefully to determine i| you will be eligible 

for funding from this source.. * * 

V 

^ Find out about agency or foundation deadlines and application 

.requirements. ' ^ • * 

Get any application forms required for submission with the 

proposal. 

Prepare outline or summary of your project or program. 

Mail outline to the most probeUDle funding source. 

Phone the agency or foundation for a preapplication appointment 



to discuss your idea. 
B. The Well Written Request 

. A very obvigus dictum for the well written funding request is "write 
as though you were Tn the shoes of the person who will receive it." 

Too many well meaning grant applications and proposals simply state 
what the project is all about, how it will be conducted, and how much it 
will cost. These are certainly the basic elements / but of equkl interf^st to 
foundation amd federal officials, %dio have niamerous other projects to 
%^ich to give money, are such points as: 

(1) What is unique about the prbject or prpgram? ' , 

(2) How -does it^ltin^^i^ other research done in 

the same^lffeabyt^^Ters' (review of the literature)? 



- > J * 

i 

L ^ . • ' ^ 

(3) What elg^ has the organization or individual si^oniitting 
the^request done in this area (track record)? 

(4) What ^re the competencies of the staff who will^ do the 
work? 

(5) Whom will you dr^w into the study (advisory committees, 
consultants) ? * • ^ 

> 

(6) How will the grantor (agency or foundation) be kept 
informed of your progress as you go eilong — interim 
reporting (changes in direction, changes in staff, 
etc.)? 

(7) What plans are there for spreading the ideas ^of findings 
.<* to others on conclusion of the project (publication, 

conference, program operation, etc.)? Wh^t basically 
cure the expected outccxnes? . 

Before you begin wfiting, look at the agency or foundation materials 

c£u:efully. Often an outline or suggested 'order of presehtation is given. 



dhere to this outline. Otherwise the individuals reviewing your 



application may miss important facts emd information because they are not 
presented where they expected to find them. Look ceurefully at the evaluation 
criteria which m^ be given » If an agency places 60 percent of the evaluation 
weight on the disciJSsion of the methods used to implement , the project cuid 
only 20 percent of the evaluation weight on the significance of the project, 
you will need to go into much more detail adxDut method than significance. ■ 
A grant application to this agency that talks adxjut proJSCt significance 
for 10 page^ and project ^implementation methodology for orily one page, will 
probably have a low chance-^f being funded. 

What are some requirements and criteria which federal agencies have 
used? ' .... 
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Woron^s Educational Ec^ity Act 

The Women's Educational E^ity Act Program published its rules and 
regulations for the award of grants and contracts ( 'PederU Register , 
June 28, 1977) and stated that grant applications must include information 



eUx>ut: 



(1) Nature and purpose - 

«% « ^ 

including information to indigate- that the 
* proposed project holds the piromise of making * - . 

a contribution toward attaining educational 
/ equity for women; 

(2) Applicant qualifications - * 

including the staffing pattetn and experience 
. th® area of wcanen's educational eguity as 

^ well as in the area of programmatic ^ocus; the 

name of the project director and a listing of 
the^ proposed staff and their education, training, 
awards, publications, and. experience; the extent 
to which tl>e sta^ will be representative of 
the target population;, job descriptions and re- 
quired qualifications as well as methods of hiring 
and recruiting; ccxranitmeijt . in kind or direct 
financial contributions; available facilities 
and other resources for the project. 

(3) ^Need and impact - - " , . ; 

including the need to be addressed by the project, 
with relevant dociaaentation; the nature of the 
program or project; the target population; how 
the project will contribute to the development 
of ^model programs in the area of women • s educa- 
tional equity;, procedures aijd plans for valida- 
tion and strategies for dissemination; n 

(4) Plan of operation - 

Including a statement of project objectives; a 
project evaluation design; a statepent 6f manage- 
ment describing, the promt's decision-making 
process, rationale, and management plan; a plan 
for cooperative development of the project with 
representatives of groups in the f iel^ and in ' 
^ucational equity for women; a budget; 

(5) Relationship to bther activities - 
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These same rul6s and regulations also included the following proposal 
evaluation criteria: 

' Applicar>fe qualifications 65 points- 

Need and impact 65 points < 

Pla^/^)f operation " 70 points 

. Geographical distribution of awards ^ 20 points 

The inaximum number of points that would be awarded is 220. 

/ 

( It is important to note here that this program, like most federal 
programs, has undergone changes since the original rules and regulations 
were published. It is crucial that you obtain the current, up-to-date 
inforilwition from any ageocy or foundation before you begin writing. Do - 
not assum/ that these rules and criteria or those that follow are still 
in effect. VThey are examples only . 
Office of Education 

In a- 1977 Office of Education request for proposals to study the extent 
of sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational education programs, 
the respondents were given the following outline: 

'(1) Table of Contents 

<» IP 
(2) Introduction . . • ' ^ 

#(3) » General » Approach - { 

including the respondent's overall plan to meet 
the objectives, the respondent's evaluation 
philosophy, and the respondent's approach and 
capi^ili^ies . 

(4) Statemeitt c5f Work - 

r 

^ inclining how eadh task is to be done with A dis- 

cussion of anticipated problems and suggested 
solutions . ^ 
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(5) Management/Staf.f ing/Scheduling 

(6) * Related Corporate Experience 
%(7) Cost Proposal , . 

The evaluation criteria were: 

* - » 

(1) Soundness smd imaginativeness of the aiialytical 

approach. ^ -35 percent 

(2> Jre chnical and managerial qualifications of the ^ 
^ dir^^^or # .....IS percent 

(3) Commitments of personnel, with demonstrated 
competencies and experience '..20 percent 

(4) Plan for managing and coordinating the phases, 
tasks, and products ^..20 percent 

(5) Demonstrated and corroborated corporate per- 
fonnTance record in conducting related studies. .10 percent 

Natidpal ^nstitute of Education 

A 1677 grants announcement from the National Institute of Education 

requesting "i^roposals for r;esearch on women and mathematics specified 

\ 

that all include: 

\ 

(1) A 26(^500 word a±>stract of the proposed study; • 

(2) A 20-4K^page, double-spaced', typewritten proposal 
coveringN 

^ (a) A statWent describing the problem and its ^ 
significance ; 

(b) Relevant research; 

Jc) Objectives ; 

, ' (d) Procedt^re including design, sampling, 

amalysis and instranentation. 

(3) An* outline of plams for drasemination of the research 
findings. 

(4) A description of the facilitie^ available to t^ researcher. 
4 (5) Res\2mei3 of the principal investigi^tor and staff. 

<6) The cost proposal. 

„ ?9 



The eyaluatioji^^iteria for these proposals were: 

~ ; . » (iy T*he significance of the proposed research for 

American education 25 percent , 

^{2) The quality of the proposed resecurch project. .40 percent^ 

(3) Th^ quality of the diss«nination plan 5 percent 

(4) 'The qualifications of the principal investigator 

and qther staff'i J . 10 percent 

(5) Adequacy of facilities * 5 percent 

(6) Reasonableness of budget....' .10 percent 

(>7) Soundness of the management platn and time 

schedule , ^ S percent 

; Outline Of a Tundinq Request . Given the advice and information above, 

a well written^application, could follow the following format in presenting 

the main ^ints, w^en^no other format is suggested 

ritle - brief and descriptive, a sub-|pljfe can be used to elaborate. 

2 . / Sumrocury - a -one-page abstract of the project or program. 

3. \ Background - how the idea was developed, review of literature in 
the fieloi what is unique about the project or program (what it will con- 
tribute to^t^e larger problem of which it is a paurt) . 

• 4. the. Project - a description of the work to be done, how it relates to 
previous work done, the competency (staff, advisory ccMmnittees) to execute it, 
and^the timetable! for such execution. * [ . 

5. The Budget - a clos^ estimate of the personnel, advisory committee, 
computer, travel, telephone, dnd general administrative costs involved, by 
years if more than one year is anticipated. Explanatory footnotes can ex- 
plain extraordinaCry items. 

\ 6. C<rficlu8ion - why the probable outcome is worth, the effort and costs 
involved, a description of wlt^t will be done at the end of the project to 
share the findings, mention of reporting to the grantor during and at con- 
clusion of project, and formal request for ^ to conduct the project. 

If possible, have yoair application reviewed by others before yo\i> :subinit it 

to the foundation or agency. ' 
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The following checklist will help you in writing your funding request 

Read the grants announcement, RFP, or foundation materials 

caurefully. ^ ► ' • . 

Prepare an outline for the text of the application — building 

on any outline given. 

:il:::r^5aew-the^ by which the application will be 'evaluated 

. and expaitd-oiLjDodify your outline, if needed, to give emphasis 
, to the areas which the reviewers will be considering as most ' 
important. ^\ 

Write the first draft and prepare the budget. 

Complete all necessary applica'tion forms. 4 

% 

^ , Have the draft' reviewed by othef s who will be working on- the 

project and/or by individuals who have been successful in 
obtaining funciing for similar projects. 

Revise the draft. 

Review and revise again for grammar and coverage of all im-' 
portant points in the outline. 

Have the application typed in final form.* 



An excellent and more detailed proposal checklist is given in Getting Your 
Share; An Introducti on to Pundraising . published by the Women's Action 
Alliance. * 

Budget Development v ^ . ' 

, In preparing the budget for your proposal, you need t6 determine 
what will bevddne and by whom. Next you need to look at the period of ' 
time involved. Most budgets are prepared either for the total length of 
the proposed project or by the year. Sometimes; for a project which will 
last for several years, both kinds of information are required. Often 

♦ 

foundations or government agencies will ask to have the project budget 
presented in relation to the fiscal year used by the funding source. 
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If you are seeking funding for an existing organiz^ion or for 
ongoing activity, you should indicate your current budq^ showing both 
income and expenditures. ^ The foundation. or agency wiffl probably wish to 
know the source (s) of your cu^ent income and to. have infonnation about 
promises of funding which you have from other sources. They may also ask 
how you expect to continue operat^g after your grant from them has ended. 

The budget questions below will- help you think through some of the 
costs, that .may be /involved in your proposed project. 

Questions for Budget Development ' 

Personnel 

Who will be doing the work? 

Will they be salaried or volunteers? ' • ^ 

Is support staff necessary? 

Secretary 
1 clerical 'assistance.^ 

Receptionist , 

Cleaning and maintenance ' 

Other 1^ 

' Have you included the .cost of any taxes which yorn must pay for employee 
Will you pay for any fringe benefits? ^ 
How many hours or for how long will each employee work? , . 



Wijl you be involving Consultants, an advisory board, workshop leaders, 
speakers, reviewers, or other individuals who should receive an 
honorariiJi, fee, or other f inanciala^upport? 

' If the pjfoject will last for more than one year, have you provided for 
raises? 



Facilities and Equipment 

Where willVour project be carried out? 

Do you need to rent or piirchase working space? 
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Is heat aj>d electricity provided 03; must you pay for^hem? 

What equipment will be needed? ^ 

Paper^arid pencils ♦ , 
^Photocopying • 

Typewriters ^ 

Telei^nes j 

Desks and chairs 
• Other ' ' / ^ ^ ^ 

^ If the project will last for more tham one yeaiv-have you provided 
for the possibility of raises in rent and/or for increasing, costs 
of other items? - . , 

other Costs ' 

Will there be travel and/or subsistence costs for your staff or clients? 

What printing and mailing expenses will be involved?. 
Mailings announcing your service 
Reports to foundation or agency 

Workbooks, training materials, or other project products 
' Other 



^ill you be developing or using audiovisual materials? 
If so, what are the costs and equipment involved? 

Will you need to obtain computer services? \ 

will you ne^d to purchase books, cassettes or films? 

Advice frcin the Successful ^ 

The U.S* Office of Education recently asked a number of people who have 

consistently prepared successful grant applications and proposal 9 what they 

tell a novice if asked for advice. Her^ are^^heir Comments: 
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Make certain that there is an obvious thread of logic 
running throughout the proposal. It is that thread that 
Vties all elements together and tells the reviewer that 
u know what you are about, that you have the intellt^ 
e amd resources to do what you^proposted to 'do, emd 
th^ you have a step-by-step procedure already plauined 
tharvyou can implement if you aure awarded a grant." 




"BeforeVsiAing down to write the proposal, the writer 
should \arefully read all instructions for preparing 
the narrative , and. intemailize an understanding of the^ 
relationsndf) t!ha€ exists ataong all 'the sections, ^'k 
narrVt^ve written section by section, .without regard * 
for this innterent relationship, weakens the pro^x^sal . 
and forces tM reyiewer to '^ess* at how it hangs to- 

•gether. Guessing is not the reviewer's task.* 
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- "I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of stating 

your goals^ objectives, and plam of action clearly and in 
an orderly fashion., All p?irts of the proposal m^st -work 
into a single plan. Fbr instance, if a statement of needs 
is called for, it should be v^ritten so tha't a statement 
of objectives will flow nat\irally from it. It should- be 
evident to the reader th#t the apcomplishment of those 
objecti^ves will satisfy the needs. The statement of ob- ^ - 
jectives then becoofes the basis for: writing a sectioh on : ' ' 

results or benefits expected and a section on approach • 
(the 'how I will do it' section)." 

- "Stay away frcan high' sounding terminolO|gy designed* to im- 

press Washington officials. They've heard it all before. 

Stay away fran phrases and words that have meaming only * 

in your own institution or locality." 

T 

i 

C. Effective Follow-Through ' > . ^ 

Writing the funding request is, however,, only part of the task. You . 
need to be concerned, also, with the sutmiission process, with finahcial 
negotiation if you get the award, and with obtaining information eJsout 

why you were not funded if you do not receive support. 

' f 

• As indicated earlier, the submission process is important. ^^Most 

government agencies and many foundations provide directions about when 

and how grant applications and proposals are to be submitted. Failure 

ft. 

to follow these directions carefully can mean the rejection of an excellent 
project idea. You should read the application materiaT.s carefully to see:- 
(1) when the sul^nission deadline is; (2) the number of tfopies that must* 
be submitted; (3) if review by or sutanission to state or local .government 
agencies is required; (4) if clearances regarding human subjects or 
government compliance .forms are required; and (5) wheire and 1iow)the applica- 
tion should be delivered. Be sure to allow enough time, if the application 
is to be mailed, for it to reach the agency or foundation before the 
deadline • In situatibns where timing is tight, express parcel delivery 
services or other kinds of special mail services may be-^needed. , 
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Foundations' - When a funding request has been submitted to a foundation 
there follows a period of months in which the foundaition considers it, in 
some cases sending it out for; comment to reviewers knowledgeable JLn th^ 
fields More questions may be raised, requiring supplemental information. 

If the officers decide to reoowBiehd -"the project to their board of 
directors, ther^ is reasonable assurance that it will be approved. A 
formal grant letter is then sent , /usually specifying when the foundation 
would like financial and project /reports, when payments* will be made, . * 
and the terms of any public announcement. 

As indicated previously, jhe time for negotiating a foundation grant 
may vary from two or three months to a year or longer. 

Federal Agencies - Negot^iating a grant or contract with a federal 

I 

agency is a more formal, mor^ procedural activity. This is primarily 
because the disposition of public funds is a 'matter of greater scrutiny, 
and, the competitive process must be more clear-cut, so that accountability 
'for decisions made can be rendered by the agency. 

I^esponses to an RFP, a program announcement, or an unsolicited 
proposal usually "^all follow the same steps in negotiation, once the 
agency has completed its review. (Most -agencies use outside reviewers.) 
With large projects, site, visits may be required prior to funding. 

1. ' The federal agency grants or contract officer notifies 

the submitter that the application has been selected for' 
further consideration. Clarification eCtid amplification of- 
technical and/or cost aspects of the application are 
usually requested at that time, and the due date for 
answers is also set. i ' ' 

2. Written answers to the agency questions are prepared and 
delivered to tfhe federal grants or contract officer. 

3. Either by telephone or a meeting in Washington the agency 
and the submitter resolve the questions which have been 

raised. ' ^ \ 
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« 4. The federal agency may request a formal "best and final 
^ ' offer" to be delivered by a spe'cified time. This n^ay be 
a determining factor in coiipjetitive bidding for contracts 
^ * and should receive serious attention. ' 

5. If the bid is successful, the agency notifies the applicant^ 

and prepares ^a contract for signature, specifying terms and ^ » 

conditions. 

Decisions by federal agencies are usually made within a much Shorter 
time span than foundations, frequently no more than six weeks or two irtonths 
from time of submission. SOTie agencies, -however, may require several months 
for review. . * 

If the project is txirned down, a "debriefing" — either written or 
in-person — may be jrequested to learn why you were not ysucces^ful. Somfe 
typical reasons are: (1) price; (2) lack of appropriateness; and (3) staff 
inadequacy. Debrief ings are an important opportunity for you to lear^how > _ 
to improve yoxir funding requests. 

If an application is turned down, it may^be possible to res\ibmit it 
to the same foundation or agency at a later time, revising it to meet the 
criticisms of the debriefing. . If a /oundation cannot fund yoxir request, they 
often are able to refer you to other funding soxircesi. 

When you get yoxir' funding, remeinber that the agency or foundation is 

interested in yoxir progress. You will probably be asked to submit some , 

' I 

j^type of formal report but don't forget the informal kinds of contacts, too.* 
Send the' foundation executive or agencyi project officer newspaper clippings 
and announcements about your project. Invite her/him to any conferences ' 
you inay 'sponsor or to other activj.ties relat& to the project* As foundation 
and agehcy staff get better acquainted with you amd yo\ir project, they can 
become increasingly helpful to you .in finding future f landing. Don't forget, 
in your publications or public presentations, to give ^your funding source - 
credit for their. |telp. * 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SELECTED FOUNDATIONS 
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Mary Reynolds Bdbcock Foundation 

102 Reyntflda Villdge . 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27106 
(919) 72V0519 

\ The Babcock Foundation is a general' purpose foundation 
which primarily funds within the broad area of early and higher 
education. Grants are usually for programs, research and 
general support. The majority of grants awarded are within 
the North Carolina area, although there is some funding on 
regional and national levels. 

^ Recent grants have ranged from $10,000 to $25^000. 

To apply ^f or funding, a proposal should be sent to William 
L. Bondurant, Executive Director, Also necessary is a grant 
application information form, which can be obtained from the 
Foundation. William Bondurant will screen proposals for 
relevance, with' final funding decisions being made by the 
board. Proposals should be ^submitted by January 1, April 1, 
and Sept^nber 1, to be considered for funding. 

Examples of Grants: < 

Business and Professional Women's Foundat:ion» Washington, 
DC: Support of Career Advanpeinent Scholarship Program. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ: Support of 
Eagleton Grants Program at the Center f or^ the American 
Woman^^nd Politics, thereby providing ftinds for two 
women to be chosTen from the South to participate in 
the program. 
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"to 

Bush Foundation ^ 

W-962 First National Bank Building 

St. Paiil, Minnesota 55101 - - a* 

(612) 227-0891 , ^ 

The Bush Foundation provides funds for prograiQs, capital, 
construction, matching, scholars^ps and' fellowships. Grants 
usually are given within Minnesota^ North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Chicago, Illinois. The primarily subject areas funded are 
education, hiinanities, social services and welfare, medicine 
and leadership development. ' 

Recent grants ranged from $7^500 to $2 million. Some grants 
are provided for more than one year. 

A letter requesting a copy of the grant making policies 
add procedures as well as the list of applicati^ requirements 
should be sent to Himphrey Doermann. The board of directors 
meets four times a year to make funding decisions. 

Examples of Grants: - . 

Information not available. 
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Carnegie Corporation of New York 
437 Madison Avenue 
Nev York, New Ybrk 10022 
(212) 753-3100 

Carnegie is an education foundation providing program and 
research grants. 

Carnegie's areas of interest includ^^igher Education, 
Elementary and Secondary Education, Early Childhood Education , ^ 
ai^d Development and Public Affairs T At this £ime, primary 
interest in women is related to the field of Higher Education. 
An ongoing ;Lnterest in minority programs cuts across all areas* 
Far more proposals are received each year than can be funded » 
resulting in priority to model programs and thope providing 
new .information or skills to serve widespread needs* Siipport 
is not provided for women's studies programs at ^individual 
institutions lOr for women^s centers to provide services to 
women. 

Annual grants range from a few thousand to a half million 
dollar's, totaling over $10,000,000* An, initial letter of one 
or two pages -should be sent to determine whether a proposal, 
^alls within the scope of Carnegie interests* The project 
should be described in terms of purpose, objectives, methods,' 
personnel involved and the amount of funditig required*, A 
full proposal will be required before a grant is made* 

Proposals should be submit ted ^arly in the Carnegie fiscal 
year which begins October 1, and ends September 30*^ Grants of 
$15,000 or less may be approved at any time during the year < 
by foundation officers. Larger grants are considered by the 
trustees at meetings in October, December, February, April and, 
June* 

Examples of Grants: . * 

Feminist Press Inc., for development of high school 




curricular materials on changing roles of women. 

San Diego State University of Education for training ' 



program for ethnic minority and women school adminlstr^ors 




The Cleveland Foundation 

700 Natlolial City Bank Building 

Clevelyd, Ohio ^^11^ 

(216) 861-3810 

The Cleveland Foundation is a public charity which provides 
grants to nonprofit organizations in the Clevelan<f metropolitan 
area. Since it is a community foundation, organizations outside 
that geographical area are not eligible for funding with the 
exception of those which are specif ically desj-gnated by- the 
donors Of charitable trusts to the Foundation. The Foundation 
in 1976 made grants of approximately $10^300,000, a substantial 
nunber of which wSre initiated by Foundation staff. Grants 
typirtTally ar^ made for specifically programmatic purposes, 
inclu4ing some applied research and matching grants. The 
Foundation's major areas of program interest currently include 

• ' Education 

% Civic Affairs 

* • Health 

^ • Social Services 

Before submitting a complete funding proposal, it is 
suggested that a prospective grantee contact the Director, 
Homer C. Wadsworth,. to explore the likfelijjfood of Foundation 
interest. Initial contact may be made by either letter or 
telephone. ^ > 

ik 

Examples of Grants^- 

Kent^ State University Foundation for initial funding 
of Project Dove, a program for women entering and 
ree^ntering university life. ' : 

Jewish^Vocational Services - Employment, for initial 
funding for development* program for midcareer wpmen 
(thre^-year grant). • ^ ^ . 
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Exxon Education Foundation . 

111 West 49th Street' 

New' York, New York 10020 

C212) 398-2273 'V ^ ' ^ 

The £3CXon Education Foundationals a (:orporate foundation 
producing program and research ^rsjnts to aid higher education. 
Special attentllfin Is given io educational effectiveness and" 
efficiency encouraging Innovation ^ research and development. 
Most grants range from $10,000 to $30^^000 with a small number 
up to $4.00,000. Classes of grants are as follows: 

• Engineering and SjclenCe - to. public and private 
universities. 



Incentive - Exxon emplJBiLand annuitant contributions 
to degree-granting col^H and universities will be 
matched by the Foundatlo^T on a 3-for-l basis; maxliium 
employeeror annuitant contribution thAt wlM te matched 
In any calendar year Is $3,000. 



Educational Research and Development - drected toward 
experlmeyifeal programs to Improve uss of personnel and 
facilities In colleges and universities. Projects 
Should have widespread application; preliminary out- 
lines of projects should be submitted to meet closing 
dates of^ March 1, June 1, September 1, and December 1. 

Economics and Financing of Higher Education - vmder^ 
writes both research and^pllot projects designed to 
develop an understanding of the full economic, social, 
and political consequences of proposed methods of 
financing higher education. There are no specif Ic* / 
closing dates ,for applications; each proposal will be 
reviewed as It Is received. 

Improved Access - provides scholarship funds to S^elected 
medical'/ law, and business schools to support women who 
have recently been employed In support positions within;: 
each of' these fields and who now wish to earn the M.D. , 
J.D. , ox M.B. A. 'degrees. 



Initial application^ should. take the form of a short 
I preliminary outline; if selected fpr further conslderatlon,f a 

detailed proposal will be requested. 

Examples of Grants: 

Business atid Professional Women's Foundation - a revolving " 
loan fund for women in graduate engineering programs. ^ 

Seton Hall University School of Law - for a video cassette 
law course on Womeit and the Law. 

» > • 
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The Ford Foundation 
320 East 43ra Street ^ 
New York, New York 10017 

<212) 573-5000 ^ ' - 

The largest foundation, Ford, concentrates oji'matters of national 
concern often probing controversial areas. The Foundation is divided 
into^ several majoj^ divisions each operating within its own financial 
structure. While grants sometimes reach a few million dollars,, they 
are predominantly ^der $200,000. Annual levels of giv^fe^are in t^ie . ^ 
process of being reduced from ab9ut two hu^^,^»d^tif ttlon jto one hundred 
million dollars per year. ^>>-^^'^^ 

The Education and Research Division is' interested In issues of 
sex discrimination, school finance, approaches t9 learning, innovative 
school programs, planning, and efficiency in management. Minority atA 
urban education has received spe^cial attention. ^1 

The National Affairs Division has. concentrated on pverty, racial 
issues and government services through training programs. Law enforce- 
ment, public housing and justice projects have also been funded. 

Proposed projects should meet the following criteria: 

- be- of significant general concern 

- represent a unique approach 3 

- be widely applicable < 

- be completed or self-supporting in a short period 

. Letters briefly describing proposed projects and funding needs 
should be forwarded to the Secretary $t the .above address. Appointment 
to discuss proposed projects may be requested at the time of submission 
Staff persons ^re available to assist in the development of more 
detailed work submissions if proposed projects fall within Foundation 
areas of interest. Joint proposals are sometimes suggestech if wotK 
proposed is^ also being supported by other funding source^. 

Examples of Grapts: 

Stanford University for support of the Center for Research 
on Women. - , " ^ 

National Foundation for the Improvewent of Education to 
develop resource center to cotmter sex bias in elementary 
and secondary education. 
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U.K. Kellogg Foundation 
400' North Avenue 
Battle Creek, Micii^gan, 49016 
(616) 965-1221 . . 



The W^K, Kellogg Foundation provides grants for projects , 
dealing with the solution of problems through application of 
existing knowledge, rtither than grants for pure research or 
operating costs. The Foundation's prior grants fall into the 
general areas of health, education, and agriculture. Grant 
inpnies totaled .$31 minion; in 1976, with individual grants 
varying between $1.5 ffiLllion and about $300^ Programs may be 
funded for one or several years. * 

In reviewing a proposal the Foundation consMetsT^ 

• Programs which have th^ potential to be widely 
applied in other areas. V..^^' 

' • The chances that a program can become self- 
supporting in the future. 

• Whether or not there are other sources of 
support for the^program. 

A brief letter describing the proposed project should be 
sent to Edward Sickmiller, Secretary. This letter should 
include budgetary needs, period of funding being requested, 
schedule of , operations, and other possible sources of funding. 
Initial acceptance or rejection of the proposal will then be 
made by the professional staff and the board of trustees. If 
given approval, the^pplicant will be asked .to submit a detailed 
proposal and may also be asked, to meet with the professional 
st^ff for discussion. A final decision {fill then be made. 



^\xamp 



les of Grants: 

\^ Th^ Association oi Junior Leagues, New York City, for ^ 
.a national volunteer career development program. 

V * * 

Ca^talyst, New York, to establish a national program to 
coordinate and expand programs ^f continuing education 
for\fomen to ac^eve optimim utilization of America's 
traini^d woman P^NNL* 



Lilly Endowment 

2801 North Meridian Street ^ ' 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46208 

(317) 924-5471 . s 

The Lilly ^dpwment. Inc., supports primarily programs and 
solicited research projects in the areas -of education, conmunity 
development, and religion. Puring 1976 tlie Lilly Endowment pro- 
vided approximately $52 million in grants, individual aiaounts 
varying between $1 million and $1,000. Although the Endowment 
provides grants on a national basis, organizations in Indiana are 
preferred recipients. 

A proposal should be addressed to Landnan Bolting, President^j 
land should include: 

1) the purpose of the project 

2) organization and procedures 

3) schedul* of operation 

4) a detailed budget 

5) other possible funding sources 

6) plan for evaluation ' 

7) plans for documentation and distribution of results 

8) names and qualifications of key personnel 

Initial acceptance or rejection will be made on the^basis of 
this proposal. If the Endowment gives initial acceptance the 
applicant will be contacted to meet with the professional staff. 
Final decisions about funding are «ade by the Board of Directors. 

Inquiries should be addressed in writing to Lilly Endowment, 
Inc., 2891 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46208. 

Examples of Grants: 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College for the expansion of a women's 
external degree program. 

• # 
The University of Minnesota for a training project for service 
workers in girl-serving youth organizations. 



John & Mary R. Markle Foundation ^ 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York, New York J0020 ^ . ^ * » 

(212^*265-2795 

The Markle [Poimdation Is a special Interest foundation whose 
current goal is do promote advancement in the, field o£ mass mediff" 
and. conDunicatioik technology^ The Foundation concentrates its 
activities in thrte are^: 

1) developme4t of better service by the media to specialized 
groups. 

2) improvement of professional performance in the communications 
industry. 

3) expansion of research on the effects of mass coimminicationc^ 
Gtanta range from $1,000 up. 

An informal letter outlining the proposed project should be sent 
to Lloyd JJ. Morrisett, President. The following information should 
be included in the initial inquiry: the purpose for which aid is 
sought^ resources needed, personnel involved, and a description of 
methods tq be used. The professional st«ff will then review the 
proposal to determine whether it falls within the scope of the 
foundation. If approved, the staff wltl request a detailed proposal 
including objectives, a schedule of operations, methods, and a budget. 
The board will review reconmendations of the professional staff and 
make the final funding decision. 

Examples of Grants: 

Media Access Project for continued participation in FCC 
license renewal case and the undertaking of projects to 
promote equal employment opportunities for women and 
^*^norities y/ithin the broadcast industry. 

California Council for the Humanities in Public Policy 

for audience research and advertising for KQED's experimental 

television seri^^ 'Vomantime." 



New York Conmunity Trust 
415 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
(212) 758-0100, 



The New York Community Trust funds protects within the New York 
City area unless ^ doner to the fund has specifically designated 
an&ther area which the money must be provided >^o. Both established 
and new innovative organizations are funde^. 



The foundation's major fields of interest a 
Education and Training, Health, Social Services a: 
and Environment, Government and Urban Affairs and 



In 1976 the trust Ftfovided* $14,710,000 in gran 



Arts and Culture, 
Welfare, Conservation 
aan Justice. 



To apply, send a lette 
the following: 




erbert West, Directors which includes 



• description of the pro&^em 

• a budget 

• total amount of money requested 

• manner of support after grant en d^ 

• reasons why the Trust is the organization seen as 
to assist 



prbpriate 



• a financial statement of the applying organization 

• background information about the applying organization 

The Distribution Committee reviews all proposals and makes 
decisions about funding at their bi-monthly meetings. 

Examples of Grants: 

Riverdale Neighborhood House, New York City, - to develop program of 
vocational and education legal counseling for women. 

National Congress of Neighborhood Women, Brooklyn, - for a two-year 
I college program which provides an Associate of Arts degree, 

remedial aid, leadership training and counseling for blue collar 
working class women. v 
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Ellis L. Phillips Foundation 
Suite 224 

420 Jericho Turnpike 

Jericho, New York 11753 ^ . 

(516) 433-4234 ^ 

\ 

The Ellis L. Phillips Foundation is a broad purpose foundation. 
Currently the foundation is funding some projects which relate to 
the professional development of women. The types of support include 
pregrams, scholarships, fellowships, professorships, and endowments. 
Grants r^ge between $1,000 and $50,000. They are made to tax exeii?)t 
organizations, rather than to individuals. For additional information 
applicants should contact Ellis L. Phillips, Jr. ^ 

Examples of Grants: 

The American University in Cairo, Egypt, to^sup^ort the work 
of the Women in Management Program at the Ifciiverslty. 



Caz^nbvia^CoHege,. Gaz^novia, ISle^^^tk^Aor student financial 
aid, with particular emphasis given^o/the needs of young 
women from New York State* 
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Ihe Hockefellfrifoundallon 
1133 Avenue of Americas* 
Nev York, New York 10036 
(212) 869-8500 



The Rockefeller Foundatfon is a general purpose foundation which 
funds programs, fellowships, and research on both the national and 
international level. Currently the foundation focuses its program 
in seven areas: 

• Arts, Humanities, and Contemporary Values 

• International Relations 

• Conquest of Hunger 

• Education for Development 
* • Equal Opportunity 

• Population and Health 

• Quality of the Environment 

In 1976 the foundation provided $44.3 million in appropriations. 
The largest part pf this was to support grants ^nd special fellowship 
programs* The special fellowship programs in effect in 3.977 are: 

• Fellowship Program in the Humanities 

• Fellowship Program in Environnental Affairs 

• Fellowship Program in International Relations 

• Fellowship Program in Population Policy Research 

• Fellowship Program in Finance and Management for 
•'^ Minority Educators 

• Fellowship Program for Playwrights-in-Residence 

• Fellowship Program in Agricultural Science 

• Postdoctoral Research Fellowships in Reproductive Biology 

iHo special application form is required. Applications should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Foundation, Laurence D. Stifel, and 
should contain a brief description of the project, the qualifications 
of the person (s) sha will carry out the project, fhe responsibility of 
the sponsoring institution or agency, present sources of funds, and , 
expected costs. Proposals are reviewed by the professional* staff to 
determine feasibility of the project and the) degree of match between 
the proposed project and the aims of the foundation. A , descriptive 
booklet. The Rockefeller Foundation: Purpose and Program, is available 
and provides further information. \ 

Example of Grant: ^' 

*'* 

The Natiofaal Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs, Washington, D.C. , 
to establish an institute of education for working class women. 



Helena Rubinstein Foundation 

261 Madison Avenue " - ^ ' 

New York, New YQrk 10016 
(212) 986-0806 

' * » * 

The Helen4 Rubinstein Foundation makes grants priinairily for 
the welfare of women and children in the following areas: arts 
and humanities, education, health, and community services. 
Support is provided for various types of programs: new, innovative 
and established, as well as for scholarships and general operating 
expen&es. Funding is international , but most U.S. grants are 
within the New York City metropolitan area. Grants are not made 
to individuals. ' , ^ 

In 1976 the Foundation awarded $2,343,256 in grants in amounts 
of $1,000 °to $175,000, depending upon the subject area and scope of 
the project. ^ 

Applications for funding should be sent to Diane Corbin, 
Executive Secretary, and should include background information about 
the organization, a brief description of the project, the proposed 
budget, a copy of the IRS tax exempt status letter, and the most 
recent audited financial statement. Gr^t proposals are considered 
by the Board of Directors which meets twice a year but applications 
are accepted and considered throughput the year. 

Examples of Grants: * ' 

Bryn Ma\fr College, Bryn Mawr, PA. Science Incentive Awards 
for outstanding biology, chemistry^or psychology majors. 

Women's Action Alliance, NTC, NY. For National Women's Agenda, 
a program to ef f ecfpositive change in priority women's issues. 



San Francisco Foundation r 
425 Cal^.fornia Street 
San Francisco, California 94104 
(415) 982-1210 

The San Francisco Foundation is a comnunity trust which provides 
funding for prograin needs, awards, and matching support, in the San 
Francisco area. Funds are excluded for general operating costs. 
^Grants have been provided in the following sxjbject areas: Welfare, 
health, education, environmental and civip problems and the arts ^and 
Tiumanities. Of particular interest'are minority and disadvantaged 
persons. New tod innovative programs as well as established 
organizations have been the recipient of funds. 

In 1976, grants totaling approximately $4,186,432 were giv^. 
Individual grants tend to be relatively small rather than ^ong-fange 
and large. \ . 

^ To apply for a grant you must complete a project infoxrmation 
form and send the following information to Llewellyn A. White, 
Associate Director: 

• IRS ruling stating tax exempt, non-private foundation status 

• cover letter with the ^ame of the contact person 

• purpose of the^proje;tt and amount of money requested 

• a proposal (foilowx^ihe guidelines of the San Francisco 
Foundation Annual Report) 

• a letter stating support from the applicant's board of 
directors and a list of members of the board 

• a financial statement for the previous year 

Requests must be received before 5:00 pm on the 15th of the 
months of February, April, June, September or November. The • 
Distribution Comnittee will review the proposal and make recommen- 
dations. The Trustees Committee will then make the final decision. 
Notification of approval or rejection is generally made within • 
se\^n weeks of submission. 

Exaiiq)le8 of Grants: 

University of California, Berkeley - Professional Development 
" * Prograi^ to encourage and assist minority and female high 

school students in planning and preparing for professional , 
and academic careers in business, economics, Engineering, and 
^the- sciences. ' \ - 

KWED Channel 9, Sarv Francisco, CA. - tor television programs 
addressing needs and concerns of Bay Area women. 
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Florence & John Scfaunann Foundation " 
•33 Park Stteet ' 
Montdalr, Nev, Jersey 07042 
(201) 783-6660 



The Schumann Foundation Is a general purpose foundation , 
which funds' projects In Essex County, New Jersey. Grants are 
provided In three general categories: comnunlty development, 
education, and, health. Ihe types of funding available Include: 
prograa, general^ support, capital, scholarship and matching. 

In 1976, grants of $2,444,950 were given. Hie usual range 
is $5,000 to $20,000 p^r grant but larger grants are given. 
No grants are given to Individuals. 

To apply, send th^ following Information .to Harold S« 
Merrell, Executive Director, 

- a description of th^ project ^ 

- a history of the applying organization and a statement 
of Its' tax status 

^ T how the project meets the alms of the applying organization 

- a budget for the organization and the project 

- other potential sources of monies 

*- names and qualifications of persons on the project 

Applications may be submitted at any time. 

Example of Grant: 

State University^ of New York, Binghamton, New York. To suppprt 
Special Af fli^matlve Action Program for minority and women 
graduate students. 



/ 
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Alfred P» Sloan Foundation 
630 FlftK Avenue 
New^York, Nev York 10020 

(212) 582-045a ^ ' , 

^ The Alfred P, Sloan Foundation i)rovides funding primarily to 
Institutions of hi^er education for research in and application 
of economics, basic science, technology, engineering and management 
Mlence* The also fund: 1) projects which assess the impact of 
technology on society, 2) projects to increase the cost-effectiveness 
of higher education, and 3) attempts to increase minority enrollment 
in engineering education. 

In 1976, $H, 912, 295 in grants was authorized. Individual 
grants ranged between $500,000 and $1,000. 

To submit a request fbr funding, send a letter to Nils. Y. 
Wessell, President, which dontains the following information: 

• the problem to be de\lt with 

' • procedures of the projWt ' , 

• names and qualifications of persons who will be Involved 

• budget and duration of funding 

Proposals are Subjected to thorough pre-screenlng which covers 
technical feasibili^ty and relation of project^^o the foundation's 
scope of Interest. Proposals which pass the pre-screenlng are ,then 
studied by a professional staff memeber* ! Final funtUng decisions 
are made by the board. 

Examples of Grants: 

Simmons College, Boston — for new faculty positions to. establish 
a teh-week middle management program for women in the Graduate 
Program In- Management. 

Massacliuse 1 1 s Institute of TechHolbgy — for an analysis of a 
computer data tp provide a profile of women scientists and 
engineers holdifig the doctoral degree. , 
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Spenqsr Foundation ^ ^ 

875 Horth Michigan Ave ^' . j 

licago, Illinois 60611 
(3^2) 33^000 ^ ' ^ 

^ Spencer Foundation Is a general purpose foundation in the 
field o^ieducation* The Foundation primarily funds research on an 
intematifeqaal basis. The particular interest is in the behavioral 
sciences* 



Grants are at tines 



In 1977, iMnts totaled $3,675^997. 
prorated to extem| beyond one year. 



To apply, a des6^^ption of the project and its goals, a list 
of the personnel and aN^ief biidget should be sent to Marion M. 
Faldet, Secretary. A ccmjj^ete budget should be sent upon request* 
The board, which meets- in J^uary, April, July and October', makes 
all finil funding decisions. 

Examples of Grants: \ 

The Children's Hospital of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. - For 
a* study of the hormonal effects on gender identity 
differentiations. 

Stanford University, Stanford, California* - For a longitudinal 
study of behavioral sex difference^. 
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Westlnghouse Educational foundation 
Ardmore Boulevard & Brinton Road 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15221 
(41Z) 256-5635 




Westinghouse Educational Foundation generally provides aonieis 
\ to Jhigher edu^cation programs in the area of engineering or related 
^ ^sciences. The Foundation funds Innovative projects, regardless of 
Geographical location in the United States. In 1976, $974,064 
mre paid Jjbjurants. Individual grants range from $500 to $50,000. 



dal pf^^c 




Fortdal p[Wposal,s describing the project and amount ^of funds 
cequeste^ should be sent to George El Hoore, Executive Director* 
to ensure; ptompt reply these letters should be submitted in March 
or September. Final funding decisions kre made by the Board of 
usteea^, - : ^ 

Examples of Grants: ♦ 

The University of Alabama, to provide support of the 
Women ix^ngineering, Program. ^ • • 

Th^ Society of Woinen Englrfieerf , to provide scholarships 
for freshmen in engitieering.^ / - 
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*Wonen*9 Program Staff N 
tt»S. Office of Education ^ • 
400 Maryland Ave. , S.W. 

•Washington, D.C. 20202 ^ , ' 

<202j 245-2181 ;^ 

The Women's Program Staff administers grants and contracts as^ 
authorized undj^rr the Women's Educational Equity Act. The " 
Act authorize*' a broad range of activities at every level of educa- 
•tlon to eliminate sex bias and sex-role^ stereotyping and to expand 
educational opportuniti^ for girls and women| ji 

Adrtivities supported -under thp Act include: 

• the development, evaluation, and di«sealnation of 
curricula, textbooks, and other educational materials; 

• preservice and in-servic^ ttaining for educational 
personnel, including guidance and counseling personnel; 

• research, development, and other educational activities 
designed to advance educational equity; i| 

• guidance and counseling activities, including the 
development of tests whichjkre nondiscriminatory on 

the basis of sex; . . . 

• educational activities to increase opportunities for 
adult women, including continuing educational activities 
for underemployed and unemployed women; 

• expansion and improvement of educational programs for 
women ih vocational education, career education, physical 

^ education, and educational administration. 

Applications are received yearly .in response ^to a Notice of Closing 
Date published in the Federal Register . Proposals for contracts^ are 
solicited thtoagh a Request for Proposal which is publicized in the 
Commerce Business Daily > (Unsolicited applications or proposals will 
not be reviewed or considered for funding.) 

All grant applications are reviewed according to. the "Discretionary"^ 
Gr^nt Program Review and Adpiinistratlve Procedures" of the HEW Grant 
Administration Manual . ^ . ^ 

In 1977, 36 neW general grants, 20 continuation grants ♦ and 27 small 
grants were awarded' as well as six contracts. The grants awarded totaled 
$5,665,310. General grants ranged from ^28,020 to $193,752. Small 
grants cannot exceed $15,000. A complete listing and brief dMcription 
of each year's grants and contracts appear in the Women's Educational 
Equity Act annual reports. ^ 
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Women's Progr^ Staff 
Page Two 



Deadline for grant; applications as w^ll as tr\e' rules -and regulations 
fo-r submission are published In the Federal Register , Copies of this 
Information are' also available from the Women's Pro-am Staff O^lce. 
The Women's Program Staff maintains a mailing list ok individuals who 
1iave requested to receive grant and contract announcements. Inquiries 
about .the program and requests to be placed on the mall^ing list should 
be directed to Dr. Joan Duval, Director, Women's PrograA Staff 

Examples of Grants: 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota for a g^oup of 
elementary, secondary, and postsecond^ry school systems _t^ 
' collaborate on the development of a transportable training 
model and multime'dla, training modules that will help reduce 
bias in educational institutionSi^ 

Center for Human Services, Washington, D.C. to enable Wai 
union committees to identify women who wish to obtain advanced 
career preparation and become involved in aBpren,tlceshlp pro- 
grams. ^ 
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Bureau of Higher- & Continuing Education ' . " 

U.S. Office of Education 

400 Majfyland Avenue, SW . , ^ . ^ 

Washington, D.C. 20202 * ^' * ^ * 

(202) 245-8710 \ - . . 

The Bureau of Higher and Continuing Education administers 
approximately 25 programs , that are geared primarily toward improving 
institutions of higher anil continuing education 'and providing 
financial and other assistance to students and edudation personnel. 
.For example, several programs seek to interest disadvantaged student^ 
in pursuing their education after high school. Graduate fellowships 
•provide f raining for persons specializing in career fields* of 
importance to the national need/ The Bureau also-tfelps* strengthen 
the 4cadiemlc offerings of colleges and updversities as well a& deal 
with the recognitidn of accrediting agencies and Institutional 
eligibility. A variety' of programs, are designed to increase mutual 
understanding between the United States and other . countries and to 
improve American education as' it relates to international and 
intercultural issues. ^ 

• • • 

Examples of Grants: . **• ^ 

University of Western Florida, Pensacola, Florida - a project 
to develop and conduct, a low key media rffort to Improve • 
comnainity understanding of women's j)robl6ma, to conduct a 
needs assessment of the educational tieeds of area women, and 
to develop four pilbt education programs for women. 

Framingham Prlsop Project, Univerdity;^f Massachusetts - to 
.develop a series of educational and rehabilitative programs 
for women who are or have been in prison. 
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Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educatioij 
U.S. Office dt Education 
400 Maryland Ave., S.W. ^ 
Washington » D.C. 20202 
(202) 245-8166 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult E ducation makes grants to 
States for vocational- and technicaJ! ~e3ucatioTj, vocational counseling 
and guidance » and the construction and operation of acea vocational 
and technical schools. It provides financlaPand technical support 
for secondary and adult vocational education and for adult education 
programs that teach basic skills to school dropouts and the under- 
skilled. It sponsors applied research and demonstration projects 
in vocational education. It maintains close liaison with national 
vocational youth organizations and provides educational support for 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). It administers 
programs authorized by the Special Projects Act, namely: Metric 
Education, Community Education, and, Consumers * Education. The Bureau 
is responsible for carrying out school personnel development programs 
under the Education Professions Pevelopment Act." 

Examples of Grants: - « 

Systems Science, Inc., Chapel Hill, North Carolina - to identify 
and evaluate alternative strategies which vocational education 
administrators can use to eliminate sex bias in vocational 
education programs. ^, 

R.J. Associates, Atlington, Virginia - to analyze the participat: 
of women of different racial and ethnic groups in nontraditional 
^ occupations at vocational education schools and to study the 
factors which influence their decisions* 



The Fund- for the Improveiuent of Postsecondary EducatjLon 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

(202) 245-8101 . ' 

The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education is part 
of the Education Division of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It was authorized under the Education An^ndments of 1972 to 
provi4e assistance to educational institutions and agencies for a 
broad range of reforms and innovations. The Fund seeks to be 
comprehensive in its scope, responsive, action-oriented, and risk- 
taking. ^ 

The authorizing legislation for the Fund identifies eight purposes 
for which grants and contracts may be awarded. These are: 

• encouraging the reform innovation, and ijq>roVement of post- > 
secondary education and providing equal educational opporttmity 
for all; 

• the creation of institutions and programs involving new paths 
to career and professional training, and new coid);Lnations of 
acicfemic and experiential learning; 

• the establisment of institutions and programs based on ^i^^--^^, 
technology of conmunications; * * 

• the carrying out in postsecondary educational institutions of 
'changes in internal structure and operations designed to 

clarify institutional priorities and purposes; 

• the design and Introduction of cost-effective methods of 
instruction and operation; 

• the introduction of institutional reforpls designed to expand 
individual opportunities for entering and re-entering 
institutions and pursuing programs of study tailored to 
individual needs; 

• the introduction of reforms in graduate educatioii, in the- 
structure of academic professions, and in the recruitment 
and rentention of faculties; and 

• the creation of new institutions and programs for examining 
and awarding credentials to individuals, and the Introduction 
practiced related thereto. 
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The Fund h^ three separate suppott programs Which arer^ 

1) Comprehensive Program - proposals relating to any or all of - 
the Fund's goals are accepted. , ^ 

2) Special Focus Program - proposals which concern a particular 
educational need or approach are accepted. 

3) Natfional Projects - proposals of broad national importance 
are accepted. 

The three general criteria against which all proposals are: , 
is it cost-effective, does it have impact beyond the applicant's 
setting, and is it a learner-centered improvement? 

The Fund also tries to support proposals which promise lasting 
change in the education system. Cotisequently, 'projects which arrange 
for continued ex^tence after funding ceases are given high priority. 

. According to the Fund there are threfe^areas which have not be^' 
fully addressed ^n proposals to date. These, are: 1) leadership 
training, 2) accommodation of part-time faculty by colleges and 
universities and 3)\valuation of traditional educ^ational institutions 
in terms of having ajnon*-sexis t climate. 

y ' ' ^ . ' - • 

A publication. Reports irom the Fund: Projects /Women , describes 
recent activities directed toward women's concerns. 

In 1976, a tot^ of $11.5 million in grants wats dispersed; th^ 
average grant was $70,000 a ^ear for two years. 

Examples of Grants: ^ 

Women's Inter , City Educational Resourse Center, RoAury, Mass. 
A service center designed to improve the career and educational 
opportunities of adult women in the Bostcm area. 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. To analyze 
the competencies which women acquire from their volunteer work 
and homemaking experiences and to develop materials and techniques 
to help colleges evaluate these experiences for academic credit. 
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liiatioaal Center for Education Statistics 
400 Haryland Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 
(202) 655^4000 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has been 
Involved with a review of sex discrimination in educatioA, as mandated 
^under the Women's Educational Equity Act of 1974, 

From time to time, NCES announces requests for proposals (RFP's) 
for ccmtracts to conduct studies of topics relating to women's 
educational eqi^ty, Hiese RFP's appear in Commerce Business Daily , 



Examples of Contracts: 



R.J. Associate^, Arlington, VirginlF"- a review and analysis 
of employment practices relating to teaching, supervisory, 
administrative, and other professional personnel in educational 
institutions. 

Higher Education Research Service, Los Angeles, California - 
a review and analysis of access to various ptograms in post- 
secondary education. Including occupational, technical and 
professional education, higher education,^ ^d adult education. 

-. < ■ : 
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National Endowment for the Arts 

2401 E Street N.W. . ' , . 

Washington, D.C. 20506 , 

(202) 634-6369 , * 

V 

The National Endowment for the Arts provides grants to organizations 
and Individuals In^the areas of architecture, dance, education, literature, 
mqseuns and theater among others. The purpose is to encourgate dissemina- 
tion of the arts, encourage creativity ^among artists, and improve the 
standards of the arts. 

Organizations, who apply must have tax exempt statijs. Individuals 
nust be o^ "exceptional talent*" ^ ' ' 

In 1976, grants totaled $82,000,0p0. Grants to organizations generally 
are matching funds. Grants are usually for one year. 

To apply, a formal application must be sent to the appropriate office. 
Also, the IRS form denoting tax exempt status must be Included. Th.e programs 
are: 

• Architecture & Environmental Arts Program 

• Dance Program • 
^ • Education Program 

• Expansion Arts Program 

• Federal-State Partnership Program 

• Literature^ Program. 

• Media Arts Program 
* • Music Program 

■ 

• Museum Program 

• Special Projects Program 

• Theater Program 

• Visual Arts Program . , 

Description of Programs and specific application and eligibility inform- 
ation is available in a booklet titled Guide To Programs from the National 
Endowment for the Arts. Applications first are reviewed by the Grants Office 
for completeness. The application is then reviewed by a panel of experts. 
The National Council of the Arts makes final funding recommendations to the 
chalrmajti. This decision process generally takes from 6 to 9 months 

If • , 

Exan^les of Grants; 

Literature Program - Diane Ackerman, Ithaca, New York for Poetry 

Josephine Haxton, Greenville, Mississippi for 
I fiction. 
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NAtlODAl Badowaent for the Arts 
Page. IWo 



il» New 
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Music Program Suzanne Clani> New York, Nev York for bomposer/ 
librettist. " ' ^ 

Visual Arts. Program J^Alice Aycock,^ew York, New York, for 
the visual arts* 

J^inifer Gibbar, Garden Grove, Califo^ia for 
' print making. 
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Hatlonal Endcnpaent for the Huaanltles " ' , ' • 

806' 15th Street, fl.W. J 
Washington, D,C. 20506 
(202) 382-5891. 

The Endowment consists of four major programs: 

1) Fellowships Division 

2) Division of Research Grants ^ 

3) Division of Education Pi^grams 

4) -Public .Programs Division 

A fifth office, the Office of Special Projects^ handles propos£^s which 
do not fall within the scope of the four programs divisicuiA 

The aims of the Endowment are twofold: j:o Support research in the 
huDianities an^ to aid in understanding of the ideals and values which' 
are of importance to the culture and to national concerns* The 
h\ikianlties include the following fields: history, philosophy, langxiages, 
literature, linguistics, archeology, jurisprndaice, history and criticism 
of the arts, ethics, comparative religion and other social ^ciences^ 

Each of the four divisions, as well as the Office of Plannihg and 
Analysis, will be discussed indlvi, dually. 

1) Fellowship -Division , T^e aim of this division is t^ support 
individuals who have completed theic professional training, for one year 
or less. In either- advanced study or research* Proposals involving 
curriculum planning are not eligible* 

This division has six programs: 1) fellowships for independent study 
and research; 2) fellowships in residence for college teachers; 3) Suimner 
Stipends; 4) Summer Seminars for College Teaqhers; 5) fellowships and 
stipends for the professions; and 6) fellowship support to centers for 
f4vanced study. - ' " " 

2) Division of Research Grants * This division albs to strengtl^en 
scholarship in the humanities, provide research money and increase 
humanistic understanding. Projects funded are generally long range^ 
however, there is no permanent support for institutions. TI^s division 
has three programs: 1) 'General Research Program; 2) Research Materials 
Program; and 3) Centers of Research Programs. * . 

, 3) Division of Education Programs. The intent of this program is 
to improve instruction in the area of the humanities* . This division 
has seven programs: 1) Jnstitutiqnal Grants; 2\ Higher Education 
PrpJ'ects Program; 3) Htj&anltles Institutes Program; 4) National Board 
of Consultants; 5) Cultural Institutions Program; 6) College Library 
Program; 7) Elementary and Secondary Education Program. ^ 

4) Division of Public Programs . This division Supports projects 
which %rlll make the humanities available to the adult nonstudent '^ 
population. To be eligible three sjtandards must be met: the resources 
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National Endowment for the Humanities 
Page TWo 



of the himanltles must be dravm upon; It must serve the adult populatloh 
and; It. must fall within one of this division's program. / 

The programs of this division are:.l) Stated-based Program; 2) Museims 
and Historical' Organizations Program; 3) Media Program; and 4) Program ^< 
Development. 

4 

5) Office of Special Projects . This office supports projects that 
do not fall within the scope of the other divisions. The office is 
particularly interested in the following types of projects: 

josethat^romote interest ^d activity in the humanities 
bygroCpS^wDt normally involved in this area; 

, b) new uses of media for nontra4it|^al stxjdy; 

c) tes^t methods of using* scholars and research t(T add humanistic 
dimension to noneducational institutions; 

d) develop community planning and resource sharing among • 
institutions with humanities programs. 

Applicants sho'uld y/rite to the appropriate division for further 
information. The Endowment requests^ brief description of the proposal 
prior to aji application except in the case of fellowships. All proposals 
are reviewed by professionals in the field, with the Chairman of the 
Endowment making final decisions. Specific application procedures and 
deadlines should be requested from the appropriate divisioii; 



Examples of Grants: 

Information not available. 



* * *** 

\ 
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National Institute of Child Health & Human Development 
7910 Woodaont Avenue 

Bethesda, Maryland- ' 
(301) 496-5001. 

Hie National Institute of Child Health and Human Development 
funds projects which attempt to aid the health and well b^ing ,6f 
children from conception through the teei|iage years. The Institute 
' is also concerned with the changing role^ of women and attlitudes 
of. women as they affect fertility or fertility related behkvior. 
The Institute 'will continue to probe the relation between sex role 
identities and status and reproductive l^ehavlor. All studjLes 
supported must have an explicit relevancS^ to population. 



Public and private non-profit instituiions axe eligib^te to 
apply for grants. Individuals may apply for gtapi€s\tS^ they hold 
a professional or scientific degree and are^ 
of the U. S. . 




resident 



Grants vary between $1,200 and $750,700 wTth an averagje of 
$56,525, Individual research fellowship awards are $10,000 with 
an allowance of up» to $3,000 per year. , ^ 

* ' 

For information about application procedures contact the 
Institute. Deadlines for applications are March l,*July 1 and 
October 1, with a nine month decision time. 

Examples of Grants : - , * ^ 

University of Michigan to study "Fertility Motivation and 
Career Conflice in Women." 

University of California Scl(ool of Medicine to study 
"Family Planning Among Employed Women. 
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National Institute of Education 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington,. D.C. ^0208 
(202) 254-5800 



In 1972 the National Institute of Education was created with "the 
aim of helping to solve or ease the problems of American .educatiori^ 
thrqugh research and development. 

i The six program arMs which form the l?asirf\for the Institute's * 
organization are: \ 

• Basj.c Skills, which was formed to wo^|LQn\reading, writing 
^ mathematics and other fundamental ,sIcS^.^\ Its programs 

focus on how students learn th^se skllkM^,. how teachers teach 
them, and how this learning and teacTiltj^^shmiTd be evaluated. 

• Educational Equity, which seel^^^to provide educational insti- ^ 
tutlons with a clever imderstanding of the factors which 
limit educational opportunity, and to develop:, ways of in^roving 
educational opportunity ^or racial or ethni»c mlnoorities, women, 
students whose home langua^ is not English^ an^J^tude^s from 
low income families. ( i ^ > ^ « 




Educatioji and work, whichr^eeks to bring education and work 
closer together by supporting programs to help individuals 
select and 'prepare for careers and to reduce occupational 
sfegrega|^on by ^ex and ethnicity. <^ 

Finance^and Productivity, which helps develcip the best possil>le 
education system at a cost acceptable to taiq>ayer8 by studying 
the relationship between the quality of education and its.oost 
and the inequities in the ways that tax money for education is 
collected and spent, ^ * 

School Capacity for Problem Solving, which helps schools develop 
the organizational skills they need to Improve their performance 
continuously and assists decision-makers at all levels of 
.government analyze initiatives they c^n take to strengthen the 
local management and organization of education. 

Dissemination^'SiH" Resources, which works' to provide teachers and 
administrators with the best and most useful. results of education 
research, development and cprrent practice. 



Special efforts t;o address the underrepresentation of girl^ and 
women in areas of academic achievement are supported by programs in the 
Education and Work Group, the Educational Equit^^Mpup, and the Women's 
Research StiSff. t 
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Exanples of | Grants:, . ^ - 

Education Development tester, Newton^ Massachusetts - to develop 
~~ a counseling and guidance service for adult^who are at home ' 
btft who wish to reenter the labor ma.rket jox return to school or 
training. . 

Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education - to develop a 
Multiculture Kit to Kelp in the identification and elimination 
of rajce and sex bias in educational materials. 




. ^7 
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National Institute -^of Mental Health (Small Grant Program) 
5600 Fishers Lane 

Rockville, Maryland 20857 , ' ^ 

(301) 656-4000 

The National Institute of Mental Health small grant program provides 
support at' levels up to $5,000 in a relatively rapid ..matter for studies 
in behavioral, biological, and medical sciences relevant to Cental health. 
In extraordinary circumstances, where the research requirements exceed 
$5,000 awards up to. $6,000 niay be made. Indirect costs will be added to 
the award. The Small Grant Program also considers grant applications 
^ concerned with alcohol and drug abuse. Small grants are principally 
intended for newer, less experienced investi^tprs, investigators at 
small colleges, and^ others who do not have regular research grant support 
or resources available from their institutions for the support of pre- 
liminary research explorations... Small grants may be used to deve^J^p and 
test a new technique or method, to analyze data ^previously collecteHy, or 
to carry out exploratory or pilot studies. 

Small grant support should not be requested to supplement ongoing 
research projects or to provide interim support of projects under review. 
Small grant support also should not be requested for theses or^ dissertation 
research. * . - ' 

^mall research grant proposals in the areas related to mental ^health, 
and alcohol and drug abuse are invited. Research areas include' but are not 
limited to the following: biological' bas^s of sexuality; behavioral « 
differences between the sexes; incidence of psychiatric disorder^P treatment 
, forms; attitudes of therapists; sex role development, attitudes, stereotyping 
and expectations; and social indicators and life styles. i 

' Applications for small grants may be submitted af any time and will be 
processed as they are received. Approximately five months should be 
allowed from submission of the application to the desired starting date of 
the grant. Applications with June, July, or Au^st'^s tar ting dates ittust 
be received no later than January 13 in order to be reviewed in time for 
'the award of summer support. 

Information may be obtained by writihg to Ellen Stover, Ex^<;utive 
Secretary, Mental Health Sm^ll Grant Committee-, Division of Extr^ural 
Research ProgJams at the above address. Information concerning regular 
research grants in this area may also be ^obtained by writing to Joyce Lazar, 
Chief, Social Sciences Section, division o£ Extramural Research Programs. 
Research, grant application kits are available at most academic institutions. 

.Examples of Small Gradts: 

DePaul Univer^ty, (Chicago, Illinois - "Cross-National Status 
Attainment of Women Graduates." ^ ' 

Univefrsity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri - "Sex Role Orientation 
and Fear of Success in Women." 
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National Science Fouadatlon 
Washington, D.C. 20550' 
(202h 632-4227 



The National Science Fpundation h^ 8^&>^ral programs which are 
relevant to Woqen's Educatio^nal. Equl^ty J Theae include: 1) Women in 
Science Program, 2) Sociology Program,|and 3) Social and Developmental 
Psychology Program. These programs vjJLl be discussed in the above 
order* 



Women in Science Program - This program is located admin- 
istratively in the Directorate for Silence Education. The aim of 
this program is to encour^e involve] ent by women in science and 
science careers. Specifically, the ntent is.to develop and test 
^thods of attracting and retaining romen in scientific careers. 

During 1977 two types of projects will be funded^ 1) Science 
Career Workshops and 2) Science Career Facilitation Projects, The 
workshops intent is to provide inf oi oaation to women undergraduate 
and graduate students so that they £ re abl^ to make informed 
decisions about science careers. Tie Science Career Facilitation 
Projects are intended to aid the entry or re-rentry of women with 
bachelor's or master's decrees in s< Lence into science careers 
or a graduate education in science^ Grants are nade to instltxitions 
rather than individuals. - ' | ' * 

( 

Those persons or institutions wishing to apply should write for 
the "Guide for Preparation of Proposals" Women in Science, Directorate 
for^ Science Education, National Scieiice Foundation, Washington, D.C, 
20550. 



2) Sociology Program - This progfam is located administratively 
in the Directorate' for Biological, BeHavloral and Social Siciencer 
Program. This d^iision supports reseatch which attempts to arrive 
at explanations ox the nature and behayior of social organizations 
and^Ynsti tut ions. Grants are available only for basic research that 
promises to make a substantial contributionr to sociological knowledge. 
Proposals- may be submitted at any time. 

>3) Social- and Developmental Psychology "Program - This program is 
located in the Directorate for Bielogical Behavioral and Social Science 
Program. This program supports research ^n virtually all areas of 
developmental and-'social psychology. 

A booklet "Grants for;Scientif ic ResJUrch", (NSF 76-385^may be 
ordered, from the National Science Foundation. This booklet contains 
information on application for regular grants as well as dissertation 
grants. \ . ^ 
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NSf^Woaen In Science Program 

Kxaitples of Grants: 

California State College at San Bernardino, California, 
conduct a two-day Science Career Workshop for freshman and 
sophOMore women st^udents in CSCSB and other colleges within 
a lOO-mile radiiis. 

Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to develop a 
program to provide to women with degrees in science, who 
are not presently employed in science, special courses in 
industrial chemistry and management) skills. , 

NSF Sodiology Program ^ ' • - 

Exaa^les of Grants: 

The University of Illinois -^Urbana for a research project 
concerned with the social determinants of attitudes toward 
Vomen's roles. 

Indiana University for research investigating national 
differences and temporal changes along several dimensions 
of occupational sex segregation and related issues. 
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GLOSSARY 



Bidders/Of ferors Conference - a meeting at which, individuals interested in 
responding to a request for proposal (RFP) may ask questions of 
government representatives adx^ut the work to be done, ' ^ * 

Block Gramts - grants made by the federal government to state or local ^ 
' '^government. Usually states are required to sulanit an annual plan 
^ explaining how such funds will be used. 

Budget Cycle - the fiscal year used by the funding source. 

Capitation Gramts - funds provided on. the basis of the number of people served. 

I 

Categorical Grants - funcis restricted to a certain category of interest, such 
as child care or services for the handicapped. 

Construction Grants^ - money for construction, renovation, or Expansion of a 
building or fa^cility. 

Contract - cm agreement between. two parties (such as. a funding source and an 
organization) that certain specified work will be performed. 

Demonstration Grants - money to show the effectiveness , of a given approach or 
method to ,solve a problem. Frequently demonstration grants are given to 
show how a research technique can be applied more widely or how other ' 
groups can benefit from an approach originally designed fof one population. 

Grant- or Contract; Period period of time a grant or .contract is awarded, 
from effective date through expiration, . * 

Matching Grants - money given to an agency or organization which must also 
provide some of their own funds for the activity. 

Principal Investigator/Pro ject Director - person responsible for the project. . 

Project Grants - money given solely on the basis of the activity rather than 
on the basis of the number of people involved, ^ ^ 

Research Grgu>ts -%unds to test new ideas or to develop new information. 
Less emphasis is placed on th% needs* 

RFP request for proposal. 



Seed Honey - funds to establish;! or start-up a progr2un. 
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staffing Grants - money for the hiring or support of staff members. 

Target Group or Population - those individuals who Will benefit from the 
' activities proposed in the prpject. - 

Training Grants - funds to train staff or other individuals in particular 
skills. 
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Appendix A 



The foundation Center 
National Libraries emd Regional Collections 



The Foundation Center 
888 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 10010 
J(212) 489-8610 



1001 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
{2€(2) 347-1400 



E)onorvs For\im 

208 South La Salle Street 

Chicago, Tllinoi§;^40604 



/ 



REGIONAL COLLECTIONS 



Geographical 
Coverage 

Alcd>aina 



ALABAMA 

Birmingham Public 

Libreury 
2020 Seventh Avenue 
North Birteingham 35203 



ar;kansas 

Little Rock Public Arkansas 

Libreury ^ • 

Reference Department 
700 Lousiana Street 
Little Rock 72201 

CALIFORNIA 

University Research Arizona, Cali- 

Library ^rnia , Colorado , 

Reference Department Nevada, Utah 
University of California 
' Lp8 Angeles 90024 > 



San Francisco Public 

Library 
Business Branch 
530 Kearny Street 
San Fr^incisco' 94108 



COLORADO 

Denver Public Library 
Sociology Division 
1357 Broeuiway 
D^nver^ 80203 



CONNECTICUT 

Heuftford Public Library Connecticut, 
Reference Department Massachusetts, 
500 Main, Street Rhode Island 

Hartford 06103 ^ 



Geographical 
Coverage 

Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, 
Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Neve^a, 
Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, 
Wyoming 



Colorado 



G^graphical 
~~ - C e voraga ^ 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville Public ^ Florida 

Library 
Business, Service, and 

industry department 
^ North Ocean' Street 
Jacksonville 32202 

Miami-Dade Ptiblic Florida 

Library 
Florida Collection 
One Biscayne 'Boulevard 
Miami 33132* 



^ Geographical 
Coverage 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville Free Kentucky 

Public Library 
Fourth and York Streets 
Louisville 40203 

LOUISIANA 
- New Orleams Pxiblic Louisiema 
, Library 

B\isiness cuid Science 

Division * ^ 
219 Loyola Avenue 
Ne^ Orleans 70140 



GEORGIA> 

Atlanta Public Library. 
126 Carnegie Way, N.W. 
Atlanta 30303 



HAWAII 

Thomas Hale Hamilton 

Library 
Humanities and Social 

Sciences Division- 
2550 The Mall 
Honolulu 96822 



Florida, 
Georgia, 
South Caro- 
lina, 
Tennessee 



California, 
Hawaii, 
Oregon, 
Washington 



IDAHO 

Caldwell Public Library Idaho 
1101 Cleveland 

Boulevard 
Caldwell 83605 

INDIANA 

Indiemapolis^Marion Indiana 
County Public Library 
.40 East.St^ Clair Street 
Indiana^lis 46204 

IOWA 

Des Moines Public Iowa 

Library 
100 Locust Street. 
Des.ltelnes 50309 

KANSAS ' 

Topeka Public Library • Kansas 
Adult Services 

De^rtnent 
151 S West Tenth Street 
Topeka 66604 * 



MAINE 

University of Maine 
at Portlemd-Gorham 

Center for Research 
and Advanced Study 

246 Deering Avenue 

Portland 04102 

MARYLAND 

Enoch Pratt Free 

Library 
Social Science and 

History Depiatrtmeiit 
400 Cathedral Street 
Baltiinore 21201 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Associated Foundation 

of Greater Bos^n 
294 Washington Street, 

^Suite 501 
Boston 02108 

Boston Public 

^iibraury , 
Copley Square 
Boston 02117 



MICHIGAN - 
Henry Ford Centennial 

Library 
15301 Michlgam Avenue 
Dearborn 48126 



Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont 



dryland 



Connecticut, 
Maine, 

Massachusetts 



Connecticut, 
Maine, 

Massachusetts , 
New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, 
Vepnont . 



Michigan 



firand Rapids Public Michigan 
Library f 

TSocit>lo9y aind Education 
Department 
Library Plaza 
Grand Rapids 49502 
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MIKHES 

Minneapolis P\iblic 

Library 
.Sociology Otoartment 

300 Nicollet>Mall 
Minneapolis 9^01 

MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Metropolit 
Library 

301 North State Street 
Jackson 39201 

MISSCURI- 

Kansas City t>ublic 
^ Library 

311 East 12thStreet 
Kaitlcas City 64106 

The Danforth Founda- 
tion Library 

222 South Central 
Avenue 

St. Louis 63105 

MONTANA 

Eastern Montana 

College Library^ 
Reference Department 
Billings 59101 

NEBRASKA 

Qnaha Public Library 
1823 Harney Street ' 
Omaha- 68102 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The New Hampshire 
Charitable Fund 
^One Sbuth Street 
Concord 0330J. 

NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey, State 

Library 
Reference Section 
185 West State Street 
Trenton 08625 



Geographical 
Coverage 

Iowa, 

Minnesota, 
' North Dakota, 
South Dakota 



Mississippi 



Kansas, 
Missouri 



Illinois, 
Missouri 



r 

Montana 



Nebraska 



New Hampshire 



Jersey 



NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico State 

Library 
300 Don Caspar Street 
Santa Fe 87501 

NEW YORK 

New York State 

Library 
State Education 

Department 
. Education Building 
Albany 12224 

Buffalo euid Erie 

Coiinty Public 

Library 
Lafayette Square 
Buffalo 14203 

Levittown Public 

Library 
Reference Department 
One Bluegrass Lane 
Levi ttown 11756 
« 

Rochester Public^ 

Library 
Business aiid Social 

Sciences Division 
115 South Avenue 
Rochester 14604 

NORTH CAROLINA 
William R. Perkins 

Librairy 
Duke University 
Durham 27706 



ideographical 
Coverage 

New Mexico ' 



New York 



■J' 



New York 



New York 



New Vork 



]North 



Carolina 



OHIO 

The Cleveland Founda- ~^Ohio 

tfon Library 
700 National City Bank 

Building 
Clevelar^ 44114 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City Conmuni- Oklahoma 

ty Foundation 
1300 North Broadway 
Okla^homa City 73103 
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OKEGON 

Library Association 
of Portland 

EdUjCation and Psychol- 
ogy Department 

801 S.W. Tenth Avenue 

Portland 97205 - 



Geographical 
Coverage 

Alaska, 
California, 
Hawaii, 
Oregon , 
Washington 



geographical 
^ ' Coverage* 



UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
Public Library 

Information and 
Adult Services 

209 East Fifth Striset 

Salt Lake City 84111 



Utah 



Delaware, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania 



Pennsylvania 



Rhode Island 



PENNSYLVANIA 

The Pree* Library of 

Philadelphia 
Logan Square 
Philadelphia 19103 

HillmcUi Library 
Universi€y of 

Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 15213 

RHODE' ISLAND 
Providence Public 

Library 
Reference Department^ 
150 Empire Street 
Providence 02903 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

South Carolina State 
Library 

Reader Services De- 
partment 

1500 Senate Street 

Colxmibia 29211 



TiMIESSEE 

Menphis Pviblic Library Tennessee 
1850 Peabody Avenue 
Menqphis 38104 



South Carolina 




TEXAS 

The Hogg Foxindation 
for Mental Health 

The University of 
Texas 

Austin 78712 

Dallas Public Library 
History and Social 

Sciences .Division 
1954 Cooomerce Street 
Dallas 752dl ' 



Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New 
^Mexico, 

•Oklah(^, Texas 



Texas 

f 



New Hampshire, 
Vermont 



VERMONT 

State of Vermont 
Depcurtment of 
Libraries 

Reference^ Services 
Unit ' 

111 State Street 

Montpelier 05602 



VIRGINIA 

Richmond Public Virginia 

Library 
Business, Science and 

Technology Department 
101 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, 23219 



WASHINGTON 
Seattle Public 

Library 
1000 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 98104 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Kanawha County Pxiblic 

Library 
123 Capitol Street 
Charleston 25301 



California, 
Oregon, ^ 
Washington 



West Virginia 



WISCONSIN 

Marquette University 
Memorial Library 

1415 West Wisconsin 
Avenue 

Milwaukee 53233 

WYOMING 
Laramie County 

Cc^OBmanity College 

Library 
1400 East College Drive 
Cheyenne ' 82001 



Illinois, ^ 
Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, 
Minnespta, Ohio, 
Wisconsin 



Wyoming 
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POEJtrrf RICO 
Consumer Education 



Geographical 
Coverage 



Selected 



and Service Center foundations 
Department of Consumer, 

Affairs > 
Minillas Central 

Govemraent Building 

North 
Santurce 00908 

MEXICO 

Biblioteca Benjamin . Selected 

Franklin foundations 
Londres 16 
Mexico City 6, D.F. 
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Appendix B 

r Useful Books > Articles, and Publications 

About Foundations; How to Find trf^ Facts You Need and Get a Grant 

Available fraoa: The Foundjation Cefiter 
888 Seventh A^nue 
New YorKr New York 10019 



, Price: ^$2.00 



' Annual Register of Grant Support 

Available from: Marquis ^Academic Media 
^ * 200 East Ohio Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

/ 

Ptice: • $47.50 plus $2.00 postage 
The Bread Geune 

• • Available fxrom: isiide Publications ^ 

330 Ell4^>Street , , * 
^san Francisco, California 94102 

Pride: *$2.95 _ ^ ^ ' 

Catalog of' Federal Domestic Assistance 

Available from: U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washifigton, D.C.'^ 20402 

Price: $16.00 

Commerce Busines s Daily 

' - i 

Available from: Super inten^lent of. Documents 
^ Government Printing Office " 
Wiishingtonj D;C. 20402 

Price: $105.00 a year (First Class Mail) 

$ 80;o6 a year '{$econd. Class Mail) • 

Corporate Suptx>rt for Bleipk Causes 

Available in: Black Enterprise, March 1974 
Developing Skills in Proposal Writing ' ^ ^ 

By: Mary Hall 

Available from: Continuing Education Publica'tions 
^ , . » P.O. Box 1491 

Portland, Oregon 97201 

Price; $10.otJ ' ' 8J: 
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Direcy^ry of American Indian Private Funding Sources 

Available from: American Indian Higher Education Consortium 
^ 3j626 High Street ' * 

Denver, Colorado 80218 

^ Price: $10.00 I* , ' - 

Federal Gran\s Opportunities Report 

Available from: Responsive Procurement ^Exchange 

^ 1204 Half Street, S.W. - ^ ^ 

^ Washington, D.C. 20024 

Price: $50.00 - one year subspxiption 

$25^00 - six month trial s\ib«cription ' ( 

Federal Register 

Available from: Office of the Federal Register 

National Archives cm<l Records S.ervice 
General Service Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20408 

r; 

Price: $ .75 per copy * /' 

$ 5. 00 per month 
$50.00 per year * 

\ 9 

Federal Reseeurch Report 

Available from:^ Federal Research Report 

pJo. Box 1067," Blair Station 
Silver Spring, .Maryland 20910 - 

Price: • $32.00 - one y^ar \ 
$58.00 - twb yearsjk "'-'^ 
$82.00 " three yeettrs 

Foundation Exirectory, Edition 6 , . 

* By: Marianna 0. Lewis (Ed.) ^ 
The Foundation Centet 

Available frOTi: Columbia University Press 
13'6^i^uth Broadway 
Irvington, New York 10533 

; 

Price: $36.00 
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The Foimdation Grants index, A Cumulative Listing' of Foundation Grants . 
^ By:* 'Mrs- Lee Noe, Grants' Editor 



The Foundation Center 

AvailaWe frcMn: The Foundation Center 
- , - ' * 888^ Seventh Avenue 

. New York, New Yorl^ 10019 

Price: $15,00 per year » 



.Additional information: Also included in Foundation News 
Foundation Grants of Wren's Groups ' 



j ^By^ Marjorie Fine Knowies ^ 



1? 



Reprints available from: v Feminist Press 

••Box 334 



• r 

Old ^e-stbury. New York 11568 



Price: $2,00 plus 75<: postage and handling 

Fecundation News: The Journal of Phildrithropy 

Available from: ^Foundation News «a - 
, ^ ' - , ' 'Box 783, Old Chelp^a Station ' ^ . ^ " ^ 

^ New York, New York lOOII 

' Price per year: $10.^0 - members ^f* the Council on Foundations ,*tnc.' 

$|0,00 - nonmembers 
^ $ 3.Gtb - single issue 

Additional information:^ Includes Foundation Grants Inc^x ^ * . 

Foundations, Grants and Fiind-r;aising:^ '^^^^^^ Bibliography ^ 

fedited by: Charlotte Ge<^rgi * , . 



Available from: The Graduate School of Manag^ent^ 
UCLA 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

Price: $5: 0,0 ' • • 

FoundatioJi Reporter f 

^^ailable fr6m: * Taft Produc'ts inc. 
^ * lOOQ^. yeimont Avenu^, N.W. 

, . . . Washi^ngton, D.C. 20005 



ERIC 



'Price: Fir$t year - $275.00 

^ " * . %Each subsequent year -, $230;00 ^ . 

• i ' . ' 

Addi.tiondl Ihfoftnation: With the- subscription vjfSu also receive the Spring 
- . * ^ Suppleipent and%the Ndv^flonitor .of ^Philanthi'Oiiy, 

-J ^ ^ ,^ *, , ^a' monthly update of current gran5fi^» I 
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Getting Involvedt^ Your Guide tq-Geuerai Revenue Sharing 

''Available from: Superintendent of Documents 

"'^U.S. Governmejfit Printing Office 
, Washington, ©.(!. 20402 * t 

G€ft£ing yjur Shared Art Introduction to Fund Raising 

Available from^ Women's Action Alliance 
" 370 Lexington Ave'hue ^ 
' New York, Nfew York 10017 

" r * 

Price: $2.5,0 ' - 

Grants: How Jbo'^ Find Out About Them^and Wh^ft to do Next 

^ 2 \ 



By: Virginia White 



Available from: Plenum Press 

227 West 17th Street 
' ^ . New York, ^w^York ICJOll . 

Price: $19.50, 

.4 

Grantsmanship Center News 

\ 

Available from: The Grantsmanship Center ^ 
1015 West Olympic Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90015 

Price: $15.00 pfer year (8 issues) ^ " 

Grantmanship is Never Having to Say You're Broke 

Ayaila}}le from: National Drug Abu§e Center 
1901 North Moore Street 
^ Arlingtbn, Virginia"' 22209 

Price: $1.25 
Gjrantwriting Mettodolbgy Ufeeful Management Tool 

Available in: Press^omen, 197*^, 40(8), 2-3 
A Guide to Sj^eking Funds from' CETA 

'Avaxla±)le from^ Superintendent of Documents * 

y.S. Government Printing Office 



* ,^ Washington, D.C.. 204C 
Stock number? 029-016-00049-6 
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How to Ask for Federal Funding 
By: ^Carmeit L^^Battaalia 

Availably* in: American Education ^ July 1977, p. 6-9 
How to get Government Grants . 
By: .Philip DesMaraig 

Available froA: Public Service Materials Center 
* ' 355 Lexington Av^ue 

New York, "flew York 10017 

Pric^: t -$13.50 V 

How to get Money -for: Youth, the Elderly, the Handicapped^ Women, apd 
Civil Liberties 

By: Human Resources Network 

J^vailable from: Chilton Book Company 
Radnor, Pennsylvania 

' Pri«€: $7.95 

How to Pr/jpare a Research Proposal n 

By: David Krathwohl • . , 

Available from: Syracuse University Bookstore 

\ ' ' - 303 Univer&lt? Place ' ^ ^ 

'Syracuse, New York 13210 

Price: $^.95 

Local Fund Development: A Basic Manual for Volunteer Programs 

V Available from: National >5«ailjj^r for Voluntary Actipn 

V 1785 Mc^ssachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.c/ 20036 

^ 4 

Prica: $1.00 

Looking foiT a drant: A Kit for Groups Seeking Financial Assistance 

Available from: Wbmpen's Bureati 

U.S. Dejjjprtment of Labor 
WashingtOT, D.C. 20210 



PricQ: 5'ingle Copies free 
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The Nonprofit Money Game 

Available fro ni; Fxmding Information Servicj^ of the Jianior League • 

of Washington, D.C. 
3039 M Street, N.W. 
* ^ Washington, D.C. 20007 

Price: $1,00 . 

Program Pleuinihg and Proposal Writing ^ • . - * 

\ , 

Reprint available frc^n: Tl^ Grant'smanship Center 

1015 West Olympip^^uievard 

Los AngelQ^s, California 90015 - J 

Price: ^-10 copies ^75 * each. Price per^copy drops when orders exceed 10, 

ResQ\irce Dire<?tory for the,.Eunding an^ Management of Non-Profit Orgcmizations 

By: Ingrid Lemaire^^ 

Available from: The Edna McConnell Clark Foundation 
250 Pctrk Avenue, Room 900" 

New York, New York 10017 \ 
Sourcebook Profile? ^ 

Available from: The Foundation Center ' , . 

888 7th Avenue ^ * 

New York, New York 10019 • . 

Additional inf6rnii[tion: Each month profiles on 40 to 45 of the. 500 

largest foundations are sexit ta subscribers 

Stalking the Large Gr^n Grant: A Fund Raising Maniial for Youth Serving 
Agencies ' < ' * ' 

^ By: Ingris Utech ' ' ^* 

Available from: National Youth. Alternative Project 
1346 Connecticut ATOnue, N,W. 

Washington , D • C , 20036 . ^ * \. 

Price: $5.'*00 . . ^, ' ^ ^ , 

Tips on Grant Writing ^ * 

5 Available from: Bay Area Women Aga^inst Rape • ' \. 

( ' P.O. Box 24b * ^ , 

Berkeley, California ^9470l' • ^ - ^ 

- . ' \ ' • \ ' ^ ^ 

Price: $1.50 ' , . * • 
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Users Guide to Funding S ources 

V ^ ~ 

By: , Human- Resources Network 

Available ^jrcnn: Chilton Book Compemy 
fr Radnor , Pennsylvania 

Price: $391.95 

\ 

You Don't Know What You Got Until You Lose It ' 

Available frcwn: The Support Center 

1822 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. / 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Priced $1.00 

Where' the Money Is 

Available from: National Center for Community Action 
^ 1711 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 2a009 ^ ^ . ^ 



Price: $5.00 
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